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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2i, 1921 


Recent Improvement in the Market Has Been Lost—Offerings 
of Poor Quality Goods Hurt the Market—Stocks of Goods 
on Hand Not as Heavy as Many Suppose—Not a Profit- 
able Year for the Can Maker, As Shown in An- 
nual Report of the American Can Co. 


-S The improvement noted in the canned foods market during 
- : the past few weeks seems to have been lost during the past 
- “ae week or ten days. Just why this should have happened is hard 
Lg te 7 he to say, unless it is that too many holders tried to ‘‘get in’’ on 
Gir a L ee the advances before they were consolidated and made perma- 
Sgshaes - ge : nently firm. The buyers are so shy now that even the slightest 
T depression in prices causes them to withdrawn from the mar- 
tt ket, and to again wait. They seem to be not in the least con- 
: cerned with the condition of their stocks. When they have 
Cannitl ate sold the last case they send out and buy half a dozen cases 
Pica a more, and so keep going. They are not going to get “caught” 
with any goods on a falling market! Just how they figure 
° - Be this on canned foods is more than we can fathom, for they sel- 
: fi dom or never allow themselves to get caught in declines. They 
ie te simply hold the goods at their prices until they are sold, refus- 
Ps:  &§ ing to make the concessions, just as the retailers do. Canned 
ee. ee foods are not sugar, but) the canners are treated ais if they 
were. 
ee — There may be some surprises due the buyers along this 
Ae line. California has just made a complete survey of the stocks 
ated or : of canned foods on hand and the results are a decided sur- 
prise. If you had asked any market operator about canned 
fruits, and California fruits in particular, he would have told 
you the woods is full of them, they are as thick as fur on a 
Every factory in the business should have a copy of dog’s back, etc., and even conservative estimators reckoned 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against that there was about enough fruit on hand, as a carry over, 
logs. to supply next year’s needs. This canvas shows but 27 per 
cent, of the better than 11,000,000 case pack of fruits and 
PRICE $5.00 PER COPY vegetables in that State on hand at the time. Or, in other 
words, practically 75 per cent. of the year’s production has been 
Featahet ty sold and distributed, leaving but 25 per cent. to supply the 
THE CANNING TRADE balance of the year and the heaviest consuming months of 
the year, Unless consumption of the goods has ceased entirely, 
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on the part of the consumers, and the goods that have been 
distributed are still on the hands of wholesalers and retailers, 
there will be a shortage before new goods are ready. And con- 
sumption on the part of the consumers has not ceased, nor even 


let up. On the contrary, we consider it on the increase, and 
that from now on it will follow the normal course of being 
heavier than at any other time of the year. There is some food 
for thought in this absolute and definite statement of stocks 
on hand, and the buyers will do well to observe it. 


Secretary Dashiell has just issued a statement of the pack 
of sweet potatoes in 1920 and the stocks remaining on hand 
at this time, and here again it will be seen that the carry 
over is comparatively light. If the demand for sweet potatoes 
continues as it has been in recent months the spot stocks wil! 
soon be exhausted. 


The same kind of an impression prevails in some minds 
as regards tomatoes, corn, peas, etc.—i. e., that there is an 
immense carry over, enough to supply another year withou' 
more packing. This will be found just as wide of the mark a 
it was with fruits, and that there are not the heavy stocks 
imagined. And if the estimators of these immense stocks will 
withdraw from the calculation those goods which many can- 
ners have decided to hold against next sceason’s operations; 
the goods which are today selling at such prices as will not 
return cost, and which cannot be produced next season for any 
lower costs and are therefore being held rather than pack new 
goods in 1920, they will find the supply of spot goods very 
light. For make no mistake, there are a very great many can- 
ners who have locked their warehouses and will not listen to 
the offers being made now. They say they will hold the good. 
and not vack in 1921, and they mean it. These goods must 
be withdrawn when the amount of goods to supply this year’s 
market are considered. 


As intimated, the tomato market has been weak this week, 
and has slipped back to lower prices. It is true there have 
been some poor goods offered on the market to cleanout, and 
this, of course, has not helped prices any. The buyers are 
“gun-shy” and have withdrawn and business is again bad in this 
line. But it cannot be said that any of the reputable holders 
have lost courage. They are standing pat for the better prices, 
and refusing to part with their goods. 


The same is true of corn. Evidently some who had some 
stocks of off-grade corn decided to clean out and get rid of 
them, and in the tender condition of the market this has not 
helped matters. The holders of low-priced, poor peas did the 
same thing a short time ago and have cleaned out their market, 
we understand. Now it is not easy to find low-priced corn or 
peas of good quality, and the impression is gaining that where 
low prices are named the quality must be off. 


Actual changes in the market prices are not numerous 
this week, but mainly in the wrong direction—downward. The 
operators report some business, on about the usual scale of 
present day trading, with occasionally, here and there a fair 
sized block being taken. But there is no snap to the market 
and no life, 

The problem of how to produce goods in 1921 to meet the 
demands of the market and the consumer—that is, at lower 
costs and selling prices—remains unsolved. Ags most eyes turn 
to can prices as the great obstruction in this line, all will 
doubtless read with interest a summary of the American Can 
Company’s annual report as given in the Wall Street Journal 
recently: 

“Annual report of American Can Company disclosed fur- 
ther proofs of the broad facts already known about the busi- 
ness retrogression in 1920. Though sales were almost as large 


as last year and taxes $1,000,000 less net profits applicable to 
the common were smaller than in any year since 1913, and, in 
fact, but little more than 50 per cent. of the average for the 
preceding eight years, 


Net of $9,851,876 was $1,876,882, or 


with the peak of $21,995,042 in 1917. 


16 per cent. less than for the preceding year and compares 


At first glance, the 1920 report would be considered dis- 
appointing, since balance available for the common of $4.71 
is only one-fifth of 1917 returns. But the statement should be 
judged in connection with the nation-wide industrial recession 
necessitating for a considerable period but 50 per cent. capacity 
operations, the freight congestion in the earlier part of the 
year and a general strike of machinists employed in various 
plants of the company. With normal conditions, the big can 
company should be able to earn from $7 to $10 a share on its 
common stock, especially as it has ploughed back into the busi- 
ness some $27,500,000 of earnings in the past ten years. 

“American Can Company charged off for depreciation last 
year $1,500,000, $2,000,000 the year before, $3,500,000 each in 
1918 and 1917, and $2,500,000 in 1916, a total of $13,000,000 
in five years, an average of $2,660,000 ayear. This compares 
with average annual depreciation in the previous five years of 
but a little over $1,000,000. These heavy chargeoffs in more 
recent years, equal to over $31 a share on the $41,233,300 
common stock, are indicative of a desire on the part of the 
management to bring down the extensive and inflated war-time 
construction carried in plant account, to a conservative peace 
valuation. The $9,000,000 contingency fund should be ample 
to take care of possible inventory losses. 

“Working capital as of the end of the year showed a re- 
duction of about $5,700,000 from the previous year, while in- 
ventory increased $3,000,000 to $27,800,000, the heaviest 
carryover with the exception of the 1918 year, in the com- 
pany’s history. The nature of the business requires heavy in- 
ventories and as these have been an uncomfortable burden the 
past few years, American Can has been obliged to finance its 
seasonal obligations by selling serial discount notes, payable 
within the year. The last installment of the 1920 $12,000,000 
note issue matured in December and $12,000,000 8 per cent. 
notes for current year requirements were sold about a week 
ago. Until the company is able materially to reduce its cur- 
rent borrowings and ‘pay its own way,’ probability of a divi- 
dend on the junior issue is more or less remote. 

“At present a number of American Can’s factories are 
closed entirely, while others are on a five-day week with about 
50 per cent. capacity operation. With possibilities of lower tin 
plate costs in the offing, a contemplated substantial reduction 
in its payroll and expected resuscitation of demand for cans 
and containers in the spring, the company should achieve a 
stride this year that will mean a much better ratio of net to 
gross. And as a comfortable backlog, there are the earnings 
on munitions contracts with the Government yet to be in- 
cluded.’”” 

Having made little or no money in 1920, the can makers 
are no more inclined to operate at a loss in 1921 than are the 
canners—and yet that is what seems to be facing them. What 
the future will bring forth remains to be seen. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Virginia Canners Meeting—We have on hand a very in- 
teresting report of the meeting of the Virginia Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Roanoke, on February 10th, but which we 
have not room to include in this issue. We will give in our 
next issue. 

The Machinery Hall and Its Exhibits—Our readers have 
noted that we have given them the reports of the convention 
about in the order in which they took place at the Atlantic 
City meeting. This week you get more interesting and valu- 
able meetings and next week we will give others, together with 
a description of Machinery Hall, the new and interesting ex- 
hibits and machines, and a word about the enjoyable social 
features of the big convention. We mention this now in case 
you are getting restless waiting for the lighter side of the con- 
vention. 
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The Vital Story 
of a Good Package 


The vital story of a good package is 
found in the ledger— in the profit 
column. That means selling strength 
and complete fitness for making goods 
move off grocer’s shelves. U. S. labels 
and advertising displays put legs on 
merchandise because they are so at- 
tractive they help women choosefoods. 


Fine in design, fine in printed qual- 
ity, the products of Color Printing 
Headquarters are doing a good work 
for thousands and thousands of pro- 
ducers — who say that they can’t be 
beaten for beauty and price. Come 
here for your labels in large or small 
lots, — and for all color printing. 


We invent trade-names and design 
trademarks. And we search titles of 
old ones. Our trademark bureau con- 
tains 730,000 trademarks registered 
and unregistered. Without charge, 
our customers may quickly ascertain 
whether or not any contemplated de- 
vice can be registered, at a saving of 
time and money, and often avoiding 
troublesome and costly litigation, 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
55 Beech Street, Cincinnati 
439 E. Cross Street, Baltimore 
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Not Mere Claims, but 


Positive 


Pulping Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants a!l over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says “The Indiana is paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty ef construction which 
makes for both ease in aperation and ease in cleaning.” 


‘Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us good as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.’’ The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute during the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.” 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could he fed, 
put was not. enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on fest, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than he ever 
gn 0a any other pulper and claims to have used every make on 

he market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen it is the ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used in this way. the one machine dces 
the work of two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE T:-DAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 

Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 


Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimore, Md. 


Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, California 
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This machine tests cans for leaks in water un- 
der air-pressure, at the rate of 150 per minute. 


The back-plates have accurate screw-adjust- 
ments, allowing the correction of rubber-leaks 
under water. 


The cans enter one side and are discharged 
at the other, making a centinuous run in the 
direction of the “Automatic Line.” The leaking 
cans are automatically discharged into a separ- 
ate chute, apart from the good cans. 


This machine pumps it’s own air, is under the 


iastant control of the attendant and may be 
easily changed for a can of different size. 


CAMERON CAN MACH. CO. 


240 N. Ashland Avenue 
_CHICAGO 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Postoffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco, DETROIT, MICH. OmauHA, NEB. 
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NEW YORK MARKET | 


Easier Tone to Offerings—Demand Merely Routine—The Slump 
in Buying After the Recent Activity Puzzles the Market 
—Tomatces Feel the Effect—Canners Show Con- 
fidence in Corn—Market on Peas Firm, 
but Quiet—Picked Up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, February 18, 1921. 


The Situation—Movement in canned foods has slowed 
down considerably, and the principle feature noted is the easier 
tone in all offerings. Buyers cannot be interested unless they 
can procure stocks at their own figures, which results in few 
purchases. There is nothing but the bare routine demand, 
and all buying has been limited to small lots, It is thought 
by sellers that the period of readjustment is not yet over and 
that some predictions which are apparently being realized of 
some factors that normal distributing conditions will not occur 
until the last of the 1920 creps have disappeared. There was 
noted a slightly upward movement last year, but this was 
thought due to the fact that Saturday was a holiday and stock 
run low, and buyers from chain stores and other retailers were 
trying to replace their goods. 

Opinion prevails that the production of canned foods in 
1921 will be less than it was in 1920. The farmer and packer 
should be getting together on contracts by now, but nothing 
has been done so far. Should this condition prevail much 
longer it will mean a greatly reduced pack, and as packing 
costs this year will be on about the same level as last, the 
buyer can take advantage of today’s low prices, which in many 
cases amounts to 25 per cent below cost of production. 

No particular reason can be assigned for the slump of 
buying interests which has followed active trading for a time, 
except the financial condition of the country, which forces 
conservative operation in all commodities. It seems as though 
canned foods distribution has struck a snag, which has pretty 
much stopped movement of all the various offerings, and once 
again made dullness the most pronounced feature of the 
market. 

Tomatoes—Southern tomatoes are both easier and lower. 
No. 2s can be bought for 75c and No. 3 at $1.10, but the usual 
price being asked is 80c and $1.15. Sellers say it is useless 
to make any attempt to do better, as the sales fall through 
and very rarely lead to a trade. There is very little movement 
noted, even at the lower value, as the market seems to be top 
heavy, and buyers are not taking any stock in the face of what 
they believe to be a further decline, No. 10s hold firm at $3.75 
f. o. b. factory, but there have been some offerings at $3.50, 
although the latter is not the usual price. Retail distribution 
continues uninterrupted, which helps the situation considerably. 
Puree is dull at the range of prices current for several weeks. 
No large buying orders are being placed, with holders more 
anxious to trade than puree users are to purchase. Ag a result 
of the present inactive demand for tomatoes, sales are limited 
to jobbing lots, as stocks are needed. Standard grades in the 
West are moving in a quiet way through retail channels at 
popular prices, and now that it is back in the 10c class, con- 
sumption has increased. There is not enough gain, however, 
in the movement to boom the wholesale market, but good 
Southern and Western standards are selling steadily without 
attracting much attention. In the West canners are holding 
for 70a75c, and in the South quotations range from 65 to 70c. 
Other grades are merely a routine demand. 

Corn—Standard corn is regarded with more favor by the 
canner than the jobber. Surplus stocks are being held by the 
Middle Western producer, they claiming that it is impossible 
to reproduce the new pack at the selling prices of the 1920 
goods, They are not of the opinion that there is a large 
surplus in the country that has been talked of, and they say 
they have made a canvass, which proved there was about 60 
per cent of the previous estimate. They regard the talk as 
bullish by the jobber, who is only buying in a small way. 
Southern Maine style can be had at 70a80c, depending upon 
the canner and the grade. Fancy corn is quiet. There are 


few carload lots, and the only buying noted is from hand to 
mouth by those who are actually in need. 

Peas—Peas are firm on standard Alaska sweets, but extra 
Fancy are sparingly 


standards are easy and movement quiet. 


offered, and all cheap desirable lines are scarce and firm on 
the spot and in the country. Southern stocks are generally 
too poor to be wanted by those who are in the market in these 
days. Buying conservative, consumption light, and stock must 
be up to the standard to be bought at any price. 


Succotash—Succotash is not the object of heavy buying. 
Canners are firm in their views and are not anxious to sell 
at the present range. Maryland No. 2 standards, which are 
being offered at $1.30, and Maryland extra standards at $1.05a 
1.10 are dull. Good grades remain scarce and high for the 
genuine article. 


Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes are in routine demand, 
and there is very little intercst shown in Southern No. 2s, 
which are quoted at $1.15, No. 3 standards $1.75, and No. 10 
standard $5.00. 

Canned Fruits—There is not much interest shown in 
canned fruits, but prices remain firm. It is thought that with 
the advance in exchange there will be some foreign business 
done with England in some of the lines. 


Apricots—There is some inquiry from England for apri- 
cots, and it is hoped that the advance in exchange will bring 
more business. Apricots have always been a popular fruit in 
English marketsy and there is-@% grefe@er surplus here of this 
fruit compared to all others. ~ While’ distressed lots are not 
so freely offered, there are plenty of apricots to be had, which 
keeps the tone of the market easier. 


Peaches—Peaches are steady and there are a fair amount 
of inquiries being received. Both Southern and California lines 
are being bought on the Coast at prices ranging from 30 to 50 
per cent under quotations given at the opening, 


Pineapple—Pineapple is quiet and demand is nominal. 
The only business being done is in small lots to fill out stocks. 


Apples—Apples are selling in smal! lots here and on the 
Coast, but there does not seem to be any wide spread demand, 
except for better grades. The market has resolved itself into 
a movement to take care of shortages as they exist, which 
means that the general movement is slow and less than normal 
for the season. 


Pears—Better grades are firm and active. Standard No. 
3s are offered at $3.00a3.25. Extra standard Kiefer No. 10s 
have changed hands this week for $11.00. 


Canned Fish—Salmon—The New York trade is taking 
very little interest in the salmon market on the Coast or on 
the spot. This is shown by the refusal to take cheap pinks 
and chums here. On the Coast chums have been quoted as 
low as 65a70c, Pinks are quoted about 90c f. o. b. factory, and 
this price, it is said, has been shaded a few cents in some 
instances when good lots have been offered. Some buying by 
Southern buyers has been reported from Seattle, and a few 
by Manila operators. Demand has been for cars of mixed 
pinks and chums, which have run 20 per cent. of the former 
and 80 per cent. of the latter, and they are going principally to 
the Southern markets. Some Washington holders are trying 
to reduce their holdings of saimon by March Ist, so as to 
escape the 1 per cent. personal tax assessed by the state on 
warehouse holdings. There is very little call for red Alaska, 
and there have been very few orders received, conditions re- 
maining practically the same as they have been for the past 
five months. 


Sardines—The lenten season has not affected consumption 
sufficiently to bring about a heavier movement in the whole- 
sale market as yet, and as spring buying has not yet begun, 
the situation lacks special interest. Southern points continue 
to suggest consignments of Maine sardines and distributors 
promise a fair sale, but do not say they want to make an 
outright purchase. They also have much to say about the lack 
of sizable jobbing stocks and are predicting a good business 
for spring. For the most part the consignment suggestion 
is not met with much favor. Buying is principally hand to 
mouth with the domestic trade, and there is no foreign inquiry 
being received at this moment, There is some business from 
the interior cities, but both outlets are below normal. No 
improvement has been noted in California sardines. 


Tuna Fish—Tuna fish is in the best demand, but even 
that line is dull. White California quarters sold here today 
at $6.75. 


Picked Up in Passing—Harry H. Powers, who has had 
charge of the canned foods department of Wood & Stevens, 
has resigned his position to accept a similar one with Sanford 
& Timpson. 


Canned cherries are one of the most popular sellers in the 
canned fruit line. 
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MY HOw 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


The mere mention of reductions these days 
has a strange fascination for everybody—pro- 


vided, of course,they hit you in the right place. These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
One reason why more Embry—4—One vines as other feeders do. 


Boxes are being used today than ever before. 
Shippers who use them know that they re- 
duce labor costs and shipping bills. For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


And when you consider that Embry—4— 
Ones are frequently as much as 50% lighter 


than cumbersome,old fashioned shipping cases, 
this is not surprising; it just naturally results 
And here’s another interesting feature—sur- 


in a saving of handling, packing and shipping. 
prising to most people: Embry—4— One Boxes 
are actually nearly twice as strong. The rea- 
son for this is simply because the peak load is 


carried by tough, stapled, steel wires, thus per- 
mitting the use of lighter weight material. 


Send along your name and we’!] tell you of 
some more shipping economies that will aston- 
ish you. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved. 


Hinged Door, 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 


Incorporated Lighter and Quicker 
828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Machine and Boiler Works 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
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The Craig Brokerage Co., of Indianapolis, thinks that 
standard corn is a good buy at $1.00a1.10 a dozen. They say 


“We have had a representative in the field for the past two . 


weeks, trying to secure some definite information regarding 
stocks in the hands of packers and the probable cost of packing 
this year. Almost without exception packers say that it will 
be impossible to pack and sell standard corn for less than the 
prices mentioned above, which, by the way, are less than the 
cost of 1920 packing. Many packers will not be able to operate 
in 1921 on account of heavy losses on their 1920 pack, as they 
will be unable to secure the financial backing from the banks. 
This fact alone will have a tendency toward very much higher 
prices later in the season.” 


U. H. Dudley & Co. have again been appointed brokers 
for the Golden State Asparagus Co, for the Eastern territory. 
including all of their four offices. 


An interesting letter has been received here from E. B. 
McGovern, manager of Schuckl & Co., Seattle, who advise: 
“Their seems to be an organized movement among a certain 
clique to discredit Coast salmon shippers. When the Hoover 
Relief Commission recently purchased a large stock of chum 
talls, the matter was given due publicity. Immediately from 
widely separated points there sprang insidious rumors to the 
effect that this purchase was not a fact, but simply ‘“‘grand- 
stand play” on the part of the Coast salmon shipers. 

Some of our brokers continue to wire us that “others are 
offering such and such a price,’ which is generally far below 
the actual market. Invariably upon investigation you will find 
that these reports are mere unfounded rumors. We believe 
that certain jobbers deliberately misinform brokers and stam- 
pede them into the belief that there is no bottom to the sal- 
mon market. Do not listen to this sort of bunk and waste 
your time and money wiring us ridiculously low offers. As 
St. James tells us, ‘Be ye doers and not hearers only,’ come 
back at any jobber who offers you information of this kind. 
Tell him to show you—make ’em prove it.” 

W. L. Juhring, of ‘R. C. Williams & Co., this city, chair- 
man of the Contracts Committee of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, has received word from President Straus- 
baugh, of the National Canners’ Association, that the directors 
of the Canners’ Association consider it inadvisable to endorse 


THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


By W. 


G. HIER 


former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 


Bo 


ttling the same with- 
out after sterilization. 


New Processes 
Complete formulas 


ANEW, simple, accurate, How to pack trimming 
pulp testing method. pulp the government will 
The scientific preparation approve. 

of non-preservative cat- Twelve chapters of solid 
sup. meat—no trimmings. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 
CASH WITH THE ORDER 


ORDER THROUGH 
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any general uniform contract with the National Wholesale ‘ 
Grocers’ Association this year. 

In view of this development a number of wholesale grocers 
got together and decided that Mr. Juhring and his committee 
will draw up a general contract proposal to submit to the rank 
and file of the grocery trade, as a tentative contract, it be used 
as a basis of negotiation in entering into new agreements with 
sellers. 

The proposal, as it stands today, invites individual con- 
tracts between seller and buyer. After examining some con- 
tracts which have been suggested by packers, Mr. Juhring and 
his committee believes this Association should issue its own 
form to protect the grocery trade, insure a fair contract for 
both seller and buyer, and also furnish a solid basis for the 
starting of negotiations. “HUDSON,” 


LABORATORY STUDIES PROCESSING PRINCIPLES 

The Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ Association 
is conducting a series of studies on what it regards as the funda- 
mental principles of processing. The first of these studies, the 
penetration of heat into the center of the can during processing, 
was discussed in a bulletin published by the laboratory some 
months ago. The second study has reference to the acidity of 
canned foods, or of the water, syrup, or brine of canned foods, 
during processing. 

It is well known that the time and temperature necessary to 
sterilize foods depends among other things on the acidity of the 
food. In the case of foods put up with water, syrup. or brine, the 
bacteria are usually in the liquor, rather than in the solid par- 
ticles of food. In such cases it is important to note the acidity of 
the liquor. 

It has been demonstrated that this acidity changes to a con- 
siderable extent during processing. The extent of this change is be- 
ing studdied by the research laboratory. 

A preliminary statement of the results thus far obtained are 
given in Bulletin 17-L, a copy of which may be obtained by re- 
questing it of the Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ 
Association, 1789 H Street. Washington, D. ©. The subject is 
essentially technical, but the results stated in the bulletin are 
stripped of technicalities as far as possible. 


LEWIS POWER CAN TESTER 


This machine is built in two sizes; small to handle fruit cans up to 
6% inch x 7% inch; large to handle cans 8 inch to 13 inch. Capacity 
small 14.000, large 6.000 per day 


We also build Pineapple Peelers and Corers. Write for prices 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, N. Y. 
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Sanitary Cans and 
Closing 


First of All 


Heekin Cans 
Are Safe! 


@ Canners need have no worry regarding the 
wisdom of using cans that are as time-tested as are 
Heekin’s. 


@ From the standpoint of our twenty years of 
manufacturing experience and from the standpoint of 
tests to which these cans have been subjected, they 
are absolutely SAFE. 


Consider also the Quality of Metal Used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert and New Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
 “Heekin Can Since 1901” 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Warm Winter is Endang?ring Fruit—Tomatoes Slip Back— 
Buyers Shy Off on a Declining Market—Low Priced Pack 
Becoming Very Scarce—Pea Packers Are Uncertain 
About Next Season—Corn Has Held Its Own— 
California Fruits at Lower Prices. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, Feb. 18th, 1921. 


The Werather—The weather for most of the past week has 
been warm and bright and overcoat, overshoes and coal 
wagons have been idle. A man told me that the cherry trees 
in his yard had budded heavily. If he told the truth we are 
going to have a short crop of cherries in 1921, because the 
frosts are bound to catch those buds and kill them. 


We are sure to have some heavy freezing weather soon 
and if the fruit trees have budded out during the warm spell 
the discount on canned fruit will diminish from 40 and 50 per 
cent. as now to 20 per cent. very quickly. 


Canned Tomatoes—tThis article has receded from the ad- 
vance made during the last few weeks and Eastern standards 
are now quoted at 75c Maryland for No. 2 standards and $1.10 
Maryland No. 3 standard. Our buyers are inclined to take on 
some tomatoes—in fact, they will have to soon, but they will 
not be encouraged to do so by concessions in price. A break 
in the stock market frequently causes speculative buying, but 
not so with the canned tomato market, for a break of price 
causes a loss of confidence in prices and stops all buying, 


I heard of a sale of Michigan 2% tomatoes this week made 
at 90c f. 0. b. Chicago warehouse, good solid pack goods. 

Canned Peas—Peas which have been selling at very low 
prices, substandards and so-called standards, are about cleaned 
up. 

Many who have been waiting to buy peas at 60c and 65c 
have been jumping around among the brokers during the past 
week trying to place orders at 75c cannery, but they had waited 
too long and the price upon these grades has not advanced 
especially, but the supply has suddenly run out and there are 
no more peas to be had below 95c and $1.00 cannery, which 


is the price at which 5s standard sweets and 5s standard 
Alaskas are held. 


I had orders this week for <tandard 5s sweet, which I could 
not fill at 95e f. o. b. Wisconsin canneries, because only one or 
two «mall lots could be found in the State. 

The canners of Wisconsin had a conference meeting at 
Milwaukee last week and tried to learn what each other in- 
tended to do about prices on futures—or 1921 pack. 

It ig evident that there was no unanimity of views, as 
no announcement was made and many canners are still un- 
decided. There are rumors on the street, however, to the effect 
that prices for 1921 will be for fancy goods a little higher than 
for 1920, and that for extra standard and standard grades 
prices will be a little lower than the 1920 prices. 

That is to say, there will be a wider spread between 
standard and fancy grades than heretofore, 

The rumors are, however, based upon the reasoning and 
arguments of brokers, I think, rather than of actual issuance 
of prices, and brokers have based their views upon the fact 


that purchases of futures for 1920 ran heavily to faney goods 


of peas, 


The 10-cent retailers in canned peas are practically cleaned 
up in Wisconsin and buyers will have to take the better grades 
or stay out of the market. The sale of peas at 75c, 80c, 85c 
and 90c, f. o. b. Wisconsin canneries or Chicago: and Mil- 
waukee warehouses during the past week was very heavy and 
absorbed all holdings of such grades. 

Canned Corn—tThis article has remained firm during the 
week. Some inquiry for fancy Country Gentleman has ap- 


peared and extra standard Western has begun to be inquired 
for. 


No cheap standard corn has been offered below 80c can- 
nery and but few lots can be had at that price. 


Buyers and sellers are apart as to their views on canned 
corn prices but are coming closer together daily, 


Canned _ California Fruits—The California Packing Cor- 
portation has come into the market with its surplus of the 1920 
pack and has named prices ranging from 35 to 40 per cent. 
lower than their 1920 opening prices. The corporation sold an 
enormous quantity of their fruits under their own label in 
this market last fall, and the jobbers are heavily stocked. 
These holders are making an awful “roar” about the reduc- 
tions in price. They are unprotected against a decline and will 
have to submit to a heavy loss. 

Other California cannergs have been making equally as 
heavy concessions for some time and it is evident that the 
California Packers’ Corporation got tired of holding the um- 
brella. I have heard of but little buying even at the big cut 
in prices, . 

Michigan canners are unloading a heavy holdover of can- 
ned fruits at prices from 25 to 50 per cent. below 1920 open- 
ing quotations, 

Trade as a whole is better and livelier and brokers are 
busy. WRANGLER. 


STATISTICS REVEAL RETAIL GROCER SALES 


Accurate Statistics of Eastern Retailer Indicates That More 
, Than a Quarter of the Entire Volume of Sales Is Sugar 
and Butter—Both Items of Exceedingly Close 
Margins—Figures Show Value of 
Careful Records. 
(From the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Bulletin 
for February.) 


The table of percentage printed below shows that a grocer 
who does a business of $10,000 a month would be selling $1,369 
worth of sugar a month and $1,220 worth of butter. Again, if 
the figures are correct, he would be selling $80 worth of bird- 
seed as compared with $20 worth of catsup. 


One grocer has analyzed the figures to show that more 
than half of the entire volume of business is sold on a margin 
that is less than the cost of doing business. 

a 


Per Cen Per Cent 
12.9 Soda ........Lessthan .1 
Cured Meats ......... 11.5 Stove Polish..Lessthan .1 
Canned Milk ......... 7.6 9 
Fresh Fruits and Vege- Baked Beans ......... 39 
5.6 Canned Mish -......... 9 
Butter Substitutes ....4 .2 8 
Vegetable Fats ....... 3.5 8 
Salad Dressing ........ 2.9 PICKS .. 8 
Tea & Breakfast Foods. 2.1 8 
Canned Salmon ,...... 1.8 | 
Canned Corn, Peas and 
1.0 Cocoa, Chocolate ......  .6 
Canned Meats, Sardines. .3 Baking Powder ....... m3) 
Dried Vegetables ..... 3 
Canned Fruit ....:.... 2 Prepared Flour less than .1 
2 Canned Vegetables (ex- 
Syrup and Molasses.... .2 cept corn, peas and 
Jolly and Jam........ 2 tomatoes) ..Lessthan .1 
Relishes ..... Lessthan .1 
Coffee Substitutes ..... Lessthan .1 
Olive Oil ..... Lessthan .1 


When we first read this it seemed very interesting, but 
on second thought it loses strength. For instance, the con- 
sumption of salad dressing (2.9) is greater than that of flour 
(2.6), greater than of tea and breakfast foods combined (2.1), 
double that of coffee (1.9), and fifteen times as much as of 
catsup (.2). Again salad dressing is shown as double the con- 
sumption of canned corn, peas and tomatoes combined. We do 
not know thé neighborhood in which these “accurate statistics” 
were made, but we are glad we do not live in it, anyway. 
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Strength! 


Corrugated and solid fibre shipping 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 cans Toma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs each, stacked to the 
roof, nineteen high, on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwerp, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded at Baltimore, Md., and un- 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust 
Point, Md., Jersey City, Brooklya, Bor- 
deaux, F ance, Bassens Bordeaux Yards, 
and Antwerp, checked 


98.2% O. K. 


The bottom box of the completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 poends. 
Fibre Boxes 


take up 17% less room, reduce freight 10% ac- 
count lighter weight, save 10% to 15% in damage 


Write for particulars 
THE CONTAINER CLUB 
An Association;of 608 So 
Seid Fibre Box Dearborn 
Manufacturers Chicago 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


If you receive this copy of The Canning Trade, there is no 
reason why you should not have received, by this time, a copy of 
the 1921 Almanac of the canning industry. If you have not re- 
ceived it, take the matter up with your Postoffice, and if they 
eannot straighten it out, let us know. 


And we suggest that you put your Almanac away carefully. 
for while you may not find an immediate use for it, you will 
want it during the year—and it will not be there unless you take 
‘are of it. This Almanac is different to most special publications. 
It does not mark a passing event, and become as a last year's 
bird nest as soon as that event has passed, but is alive and sery- 
iceable every day of the year. It is filled with the statistics, in- 
formation and data that you need in your business every moment. 
All this has been gathered, compiled and put under one cover for 
that very purpose—that you may have it at hand when wanted. 


If we judge by the superficial indication, the Atlantic City 
Convention was not as much of a howling success as many who 
worked hard upon it hoped for. We think this is due, not so much 
because of what was done or was not done at the Convention, as to 
the frame of mind in- which the industry now finds itself, and has 
been for some months. Business is and has been bad, and nat- 
urally every man would like to know some plan or way of mak- 
ing it good. No one knows how to do this, but because something 
was not at least attempted they feel disappointed, in their minds, 
and dissatisfied. But the designers of our programs must recog- 
nize that the canners are demanding more business and fewer plati- 
tudes; that the sessions be confined, to a very much greater extent. 
to snappy business considerations with less speech-making; that 
the canner is beginning to wake up and wants to become a bigger 
and better business man: to take the lines of business in his 
own hands and to lay out and to execute his own business and 
fortune, but is not at all sure how to proceed. And he is look- 
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ing to these associations to help him by word and example. He 
knows how to produce the goods—he has devoted his whole life, 
up to this time, in a study of how to improve production and 
quality. His whole attention has been upon his factory and its 
advancement to the highest point of efficiency. He is broad-minded 
enough to know that his studies in this direction are not complete, 
and he appreciates all that the scientific men are doing to help 
him, and the machinery men to make his efforts bear better fruit, 
in quality and quantity of production, as well as reduction in 
cost; but he is beginning to realize, also, that these are mere in- 
cidents of his business, important, of course, but actually only a 
part of the routine work, and not the whole thing. He has come 
to have faith in his own goods and his business; to realize that 
the food he produces is one of the most important items, to the 
people and the country, of all articles of commerce. But he is 
hesitant and uncertain how to climb into the position he believes 
he is entitled to occupy. He knows. his production problems and 
has largely mastered them, but he is woefully weak in his dis- 
tribution and selling end, and he now realizes this. In all these 
years he has left this, the most important part of his business 
to a third party ; has taken no hand in it whatsoever, and as a con- 
sequence finds himself, broadly speaking, wholly unacquainted 
with commercial customs. He is not even in the primer of the 
modern school of merchandising; he is unable to plan a selling 
campaign; he knows nothing of the great art of successful ad- 
vertising; but he wants to know these things and is determined 
that he shall know them. That is what is gnawing at his vitals 


today, and to which he demands an answer. And he is going to get 
this answer. 


He has served his apprenticeship. The experiences he has 
gone through have all been necessary in the evolution of this, com- 
paratively speaking, new industry, and he is entitled to the highest 
credit for the way in which he has performed his tasks in the face 
of terriffic obstacles. Least of all is there any blame to attach to 
him because of his apparent backwardness in business life. He 
has built a splendid foundation for the future greatness of his 
business, and in doing this well, whether through choice or per 
force of circumstances it matters not, it is the wisest thing that 
he could have done. He is now setting out to become that big 
business man and he will not be denied. 

This means a revolutionary change in the way of conducting 
the canned foods business, but the man who would attempt to 
biock it is the same man who tries to stay the hand of progress. 
Better to co-operate with him; run with him; help guide him. 
and so be with him when he “arrives”; rather than oppose and try 
to block him now, and be cast into the discard ultimately, as is 
bound to be. We have said that this is revolutionary, and it is in 
this industry, but it is old and has been fully in effect for years 
in almost every other line of industry. The canner is about the 
last, if not the last to move, for even the farmer who was shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the canner in this march for so long, has 
gone far ahead of him in this evolutionary process. The canner 
is due to not only pack his own goods, but to sell his own goods 
and manage his own business. That is what he wants and that 
is what he will get, make no mistake. 


One very good example of this state of mind of the canner is 
shown in the matter of contracts. The canner has awoke to the 
fact that the contracts as drawn for him in the past have been not 
even mere scraps of paper; they have been worse than useless. 
He is going to write his own contract now—fair and square, but 
with the canner in it. And the buyer will respect him the more 
for having done so. 


The persuit of the elusive bacteria, the stuly of botulism or the 
isolation of the ptomaine germ in canned foods. if there be such, 
are all very interesting and important, and very necessary to 
the business; but the canner may rightfully look to the scientists 
of the business to deliver him from these dangers, or to so chart 
his course as to enable him to steer clear of them, but he is 
hardly interested at all in how they arrive at their decisions. He 
would be mightily interested, however, in a course in salesman- 
ship and business building, and in modern advertising methods 
which would include the selling of his products.‘ Can anyone 
imagine any greater blessing to the industry than this metamor- 
phisis of the canner? That the industry as a whole become com- 
posed of big men of business, capable of handling monetary prob- 
lems with the best of them; knowing their product; the possi- 
bilities of the market and how to get the most out of them? It 
will mean better business, a more profitable business and yet a 
cheaper and a better article for the consumer. And every man in 
the business now, and many more, will have his place, but will 
he working to better effect, and with more profit to himself and 
to the canner, who is ‘keystone of the proposition. 
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130 N. WELLS STREET 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - . St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

Rolph, Mills & Co. aoa 

Portland 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


FIRST 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


ARE YOU 
FULLY PROTECTED 


against fire loss 


NOW 


that your stock of canned goods has 
reached its highest point in value? 


You can well afford to keep fully covered, 
when you can obtain your protection 


AT ACTUAL COST 


through 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
Write 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners’ Association 


FiRSsT 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 


FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & CO., Inc. =» 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIRST EDMUND C. WHITE, President riner 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Demand Better Than for Months—Stocks on Hand, but About 
27 Per Cent of Pack—Known Light Holdings Have 
Effect Upon Market—The Pineapple Pack of 

° Hawaii—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, February 18, 1921. 

The Market—The market situation, as far as California 
canned fruits are concerned, is rapidly clearing, and the de- 
mand is better than for months, with prices fairly stable. 
_ Owing to the fact that there is a considerable carry-over, with 
a wide diversity of opinion as to the size of this, the Canners’ 
League of California recently took a step outside its routine 
work and made a careful survey of stocks still in the hands 
of packers. The report not only gives the total unsold stock, 
but it itemizes it by varieties, making it of particular value 
at this time. The following table shows graphically just how 
large a proportion of the pack is still in the hands of canners: 


Total Pack 
Total Pack — 
11,382,863 3,054,371 


To the unsold pack were added 12,500 cases, representing 
the estimated carry-over in the hands of two firms which had 
not made detailed returns, making a grand total of 3,066,871, 
or 26.9 per cent of the total pack. Since previous estimates 
of the stock still on hand ranged from thirty to fifty per cent, 
the publication of definite figures has clarified the ‘situation 
materially and should have a beneficial effect on the market. 
Naturally, there are some stocks that have been sold which 
may revert to packers, but these are small and will have but 
little effect on general market conditions. 

Following the publication of this report the California 
Packing Corporation issued a bulletin to its brokers which read 
in part: “The 1920 carry-over is about 27 per cent, as ascer- 
tained by the Canners’ League of California, You can appre- 
ciate that 27 per cent of the pack unsold is very light in pro- 
portion to the pack. Owing to the terrific drop in sugar, which 
today is being quoted at 7% cents a pound, and the fact that 
the adjustment period is upon us, we deem it advisable to in- 
form the trade that in the near future it will be necessary 
for us to issue a revised spot price list on California fruits 
and other commodities. During the past few weeks we have 
received numerous inquiries from the United Kingdom which 
indicate that our friends across the water will take some of 
this spot stock on the revised basis. You are probably aware 
that during the season of 1920 their purchases were extremely 
light.” 

The bulletin stated that the carry-over of the 1919 pack 
of California fruits was extremely light, and the fact that 
during the spring months of 1919 Great Britain was still 
buying spot goods at premiums brought about a condition 
whereby growers held a whip hand and were able to receive 


for their raw material very high prices. These high prices, 
coupled with the high price of sugar, resulted in the high 
selling prices established on the 1920 pack, which sold heavily 
when quotations were put before the trade. — 


Pineapple Pack of Hawaii—President James D. Dole, of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., has presented his an- 
nual report, covering the season of 1920. In part this is as 
follows: “Our pack for the year amounted to 1,774,703 cases, 
or 38,151,562 cases, an increase of 94% per cent over 1919. 
As in 1919, approximately 90 per cent of the fruit handled was 
produced on our plantation. For 1921 we expect a crop ap- 
proximately the same as last year. After writing off $202,072 
for depreciation and after reserving $952,985 for United States 
and Territorial taxes, we showed a net profit for the year of 
$1,364,229. While this is the largest profit we have ever made, 
it amounted to only 3.57 cents per can. We have had virtually 
no cancellations in the United States. Our sales to Great 
Britain during the past year have been rather light; business 
conditions in that country are exceedingly disturbed, the mar- 
ket glutted by comparatively small supplies, and present ex- 
pectations are for a very small business from that quarter for 
1921.” The company’s present outstanding capitalization of 
$2,000,000 is being increased to $2,500,000 through the pay- 
ment of a 25 per cent stock dividend on March 1. 


Coast Notes—The packing of sardines on Monterey Bay, 
California, has been resumed, after several months of idle- 
ness, and the initial catches of fish are quite satisfactory. 


The Borden condensed milk plant, at Modesto, Cal., which 
has been closed for the past six weeks, is to reopen before the 
close of the month. A number of plants in the Pacific North- 
west which have also been closed are preparing to resume 


operations, market conditions having improved to a noticeable 
extent. 


The committee recently name by the Yuba County Cham- 
ber of Commerce to make efforts to induce some prominent 
canning concern to establish a plant at Marysville, Cal., has 
rejected all the offers, of which there were several, and plans 
are now being made for the erection of a cannery on a co- 
operative basis. Much of the fruit grown in Yuba and Sutter 
counties, which is of exceptionally fine quality, is shipped to 
outside points to be canned, and it is the intention of growers 
to pack as much of the output at home in the future as is 
possible. A committee, consisting of Leonard Walton, Lloyd 
Wilber, William Eager, C. B, Harter and Frank Poole, was 
named to visit co-operative plants maintained at Modesto and 
San Jose to secure data on their operation. 

A. M. Lester, secretary of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal., has left for the East on a business 
trip, and plans to be away several months. S. L. Goldstein 
has been succeeded as treasurer of this concern by L. A. 
Woolams, who was formerly comptroller, and who is now 
filling both positions. : 

The partnership existing between Harry Broh and Sidney 
S. Atkins, who conducted the Broh-Atkins Brokerage Co., 24 
California street, San Francisco, Cal., has been dissolved. 


Plans are being made for doubling the capacity of the 
plant of the Walnut Creek Canning Company, at Walnut 
Creek, Cal. 

The new plant of the Hickmott Canning Company, at 
Antioch, Cal., is rapidly nearing completion, and will be in 
readiness to handle asparagus by the first of April. The ma- 
chinery formerly used at the Orwood plant will be installed. 
and much new equipment added. James E. Gunn is in charge. 

The Premier Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., is 
preparing to increase its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,- 
000. Specialties in which the canning trade is interested are 
BERKELEY.” 


manufactured. 
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Have You Been Looking For This? 


The manufacturer who desires 
a simple filter for grape juice and ae 

other fruit juices, extracts, etc., | | 

finds just what he wants in the 


Karl Kiefer 
Monocell Filter 


Easy to prepare. Simple to oper- 
ate. Large capacity. Made in two 
sizes. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 


The New “Modern Leader” Type L. L. C. 
Specially Designed Scrap Tin Baling Press 


The recognized Standard Press for Baling Scrap Tin. Built in two sizes, operated by electric 
motor or belt power from a line-shatt 


Patents Applied for 


“Modern Leader” 
Scrap Tin Baling Presses 


bales 15x 15 x 14, or 12 x 12 x 10, 
w? weighing 75 and 60 lbs., respectively. Press 
is built with improved large compression box 
for quick easy handling of tin scrap, giving 


big baling tonnage capacity per day. 


CHICAGO BALING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
305 So. LaSalle Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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CONVENTION NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY JANUARY 17th--21st, 1921 


Meetings at Widely Separated Hotels—Every phase of the Industry given Separate Consideration— 
Excellent Harmony Between the three Major Organizations—Association now looking 


towards better Crops as well as better Goods—The New Ofticers—The 


Meetings in detail—The Magnificent Machinery Exhibit 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1921. 


Administrative Council—Frank Gerber, Michigan; Walter J. Sears, Ohio ; 
George G. Bailey. New York; Frank E. Gorrell; E. W. Virden, lowa; Rich- 
ard Dickinson, Illinois; L. Illinois; H. P. Strasbaugh, Mary- 

nd, and Hen Burden, New York. <2 
G. Bailey. New York; Charles S. Crary, Illinois ; 
W. R. Roach, Michigan; L. A. Sears, Illinois; R. M. Fernald, Maine; Rich- 
ard Dickinson, Illinois; George N. Numsen, Maryland ; Henry Burden, New 
York ; Frank Gerber, Michigan. and Walter J. Sears, Ohio. 

Classification of Accounts—William Silver (chairman), Maryland; C. H. 
Hunt, New York; B. C. Nott, Michigan, and Sid R. Clift, Iowa. f 

Conference With Wholesale Grocers’ Association—W. C. Leitsch (chair- 
man). Wisconsin; L. A. Sears, [linois; Sid Clift, lowa; J. N. Shriver, Mary- 
land; George B. Morrill, Maine; D. H. Stevenson, Maryland; C. H. Bentley, 
California, and James A. Anderson. Utah. : 

Legislation—D. H. Stevenson (chairman). Maryland ; D. C. Pierce, New 
York; C. S. Stevens, New Jersey; W. T. Nardin, Missouri, and R. F. Clark, 

isconsin. 
Wieccientific Research—Henry Burden (chairman). New York; R. I. Bentley, 
California: J. N. Shriver, Maryland ; V. Stockham, Mryland; E F. Trego, 
Illinois; Merritt Greene, Jr., Iowa; J. C. Puetz, Illinois, C. S. Jones, Illinois, 
dH. A. Baker. Tllinois. 
a Adjustment—N. J. Griffith (chairman), New York; John S. Mitchell, In- 
i nd W. W.. Wilder, Ohio. 
Dickinson (chairman), Illinois; F. A. Torsch, Mary- 
land; Ira S. Whitmer, Illinois; J. J. Rogers, Indiana; George R. Kelly, Iowa; 
land; Ira S. Whitmer, Illinois; J. J. Rogers, Indiana; George R. Kelly, lowa ; 
P. H. Troutman, Colorado; G. E. Grier, California; William Silver, Maryland ; 
George A. Burnham, New York; R. J. Peacock, Maine; J. E. Barr, Minnesota ; 
B. Houssels, California, G. E. Diament, New Jersey; J. A. Hagemann, Wis- 
nsin. 
sin Finance—Frank Gerber, Michigan: Walter J. Sears, Ohio; George G. Bailey, 
New York; E. W. Virden, Iowa; H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; Richard Dickin- 
son, llinois; Henry Burden, New York, and L. R. Hardenbergh, Illinois. 

Standardization of Cans—W. R. Olney (chairman), New York; Thomas 
G. Cranwell, New York, and George W. Cobb, New York. ‘ : 

Foreign Trade — C. H. Bentley (chairman), California ; E. B. Deming, 
Washington; E. S. Thorne, New York; E. W. Virden, Iowa, and Ralph B. 
Polk,Illinois. 

Conservation of Food Products—C. H. Sears (chairman). Ohio: Asa Ben- 
nett, Delaware; Harry McCartney, Indiana ; E. E. Chase, California ; E. Pritch- 
ard, New Jersey; W. T. Nardin, Missouri, and Frank Warren, Oregon. ; 

Educational— Walter J. Sears (chairman), Ohio. James Abernethy, Maine 
Sardine Inspection; G. E. Diament, New Jersey Inspection; J. D. Wooters, 
Del-mar-via Inspection; D. H. Stevenson, Western Maryland-Pennsylvania In- 
spection; E. P. Daggett, Michigan Inspection; Richard Dickinson, Illinois_In- 
spection; J. E. Barr. Minnesota Inspection; E. H. Kennedy, Southern Cali- 
fornia Fruit and Vegetable Inspection; James Stoops, Ohio Inspection; W. 
C. Leitsch, Wisconsin Inspection; Harry McCartney, Indiana Inspection ; J. W. 
Hill, Iowa Inspection; P. H. Troutman, Colorado Inspection; H. L. Herring- 
ton, Utah Inspection; B. F. Moomaw, Virginia Inspection, George A. Burnham, 
N. Y. Inspection; J. C. Holt, Oregon Inspection, W. I. Turck, Southern Cali- 

i ish Inspection. 

Gerber, Michigan: James Moore, New York ; 
R. B. Kingman, New Jersev; Walter Page, Illinois; H. W. Phelps, representing 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association ; Paul Ww. Paver, representing Na- 
tional Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. 

Sub-Committee—Walter J. Sears, Ohio; H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland ; James 
Moore. New York; Richard Dickinson. Illinois; R B. Kingman, New Jersey; 
Frank Gerber, Michigan; W. C. Leitsch, Wisconsin; H. W. Phelps, New York, 

1 Paver, Illinois. ° 
— Trafic. C. G. Summers, Jr., Maryland; L. F. Berry, and P. T. Baker, 
land. 
on Standards will be announced later. 
Whereupon motion, duly made and seconded, the convention adjourned. 


KETSUP SECTION 
Marlborough-Blenheim—West Solarium 
. January 20, 1921—10:30 o’Clock 
CHAIRMAN STREET: First of all, I want to say that the members 
of the Ketchup Section ought to be the ideal optimists on this occasion. 
If you will compare our condition, gentlemen, with that of some other 
sections of the N. C. A. and what they are up against—the Corn Section, 
for instance, and the Tomato and Pulp Section—think of their tribula- 
tions. Think how small ours are in comparison with theirs. I am sure 
when I say that practically every member of the N, C. A. was able to 
dispose of a big percentage of his pack, and this is a fair profit. I am 
not so willing to admit that we won’t yet be able to dispose of what 
we have, perhaps at a profit. That is net true of other Sections. We 


should be the real optimists of this Convention, 2nd that, together with 
a little hard work, we will be able to get out more than the most of 
them, which should put a strain of thought into those who have glooms 
more intesified than ours and who trust it to us to try and create that 
atmosphere, 


_Now, as to the Ketchup Section: I don’t see how we could have 
logically looked forward to any other condition of affairs than that 
which we have today, to have followed in the wake of the upheaval of 
business and finance and the guleys and hills from its usual channels 
during the period of the war. We knew that the old pendulum had 
swung as far as it could one way, and it had to swing back; we knew 
that we had to come down; that we were at the peak of the load. We 
knew we had to come down, and we hoped to come down safely and 
sanely, or we might come down with a bump. Really, I don't think 
we have come down with as much of a bump as we had anticipated. 
We all hoped that this thing might be ironed out and come back to 
iis usual channels gradually. However, that was not the case. 

There were a few of us that were, perhaps, set for the jolt, set for 
the severeness of it. We have a lot of problems that are very hard 
today; we have a great many that are very bright. I personally believe 
that our condiiion today is brought about more by finances and the 
buying condition than anything else. I can’t see how it is anything 
else, because when you figure for a period of four or five years there 
were ten to twelve million men out of production, not alone out of pro- 
duction, but absolutely engaged in wanton destruction, how can it be 
that the markets of the world are anything but bare? If we had a 
proposition here where the supply was greater than the demand, we 
would have other means to figure out as to how we were to eliminate 
that condition. 

Place yourselves in the wholesale grocer’s seat. Had he been the 
wholesale grocer and I had been the buyer of his canned goods depart- 
ment, what would he have naturally said to me: “Now, listen; every- 
thing is at the peak of the price. I don’t need to tell you what your 
policy should be. See that all of our customers are supplied with what 
they want. See that they are supplied in quantities. Caution them that 
the stuff they are buying is at the peak of the price and it is going to 
come down. Be careful of their credits.” What else could you logically 
have said? What else could you have expected? So that these conse- 
quences that we are facing today are nothing more than could have 
been very logically expected. 


Now. the Ketchup Section has been fortunate in a way in comparison 
with other Sections. However, that does not behoove us to take any 
rash steps in the future. We have to have a sane, sensible and conserva- 
tive policy outlined for ourselves. The propaganda that has been going 
the rounds through the newspapers, magazines, from every source, has 
had its effect, perhaps, to an extent not as great as we imagine on the 
consumer. I have reasons to believe that we have erroneous ideas about 
the consumer's attitude of buying today. I am going to admit that the 
consumer and and you and I are looking for lower prices. I am going 
to say, however, that I don’t think it is nearly as intensified as a lot 
of us are wont to believe that it is. I am going to say this for the 
reason that I have tested it out in certain ways. 


1 have had certain of our retail salesmen select a certain store on 
a Saturday afternoon. I have had him go in there and take a few 
bottles of our product. He meets with co-operation from the retail 
grocer. He buys a few wafers, dolls up the table a little and meets the 
customers as they come in. Stores that I have compared sheets with 
where we had pulled off that same stunt two or three years previous 
show that my men sold the consumers that day as much—in some cases 
more and in some cases a little less—than they had in six years. Now, 
certainly there in a way is the pulse of the consumer. 


Another thing, I don’t believe that the extraordinary earnings of 
the great middle classes that supported all of our industries during 
the war period were profligate, It was, perhaps, beyond that which 
they had been accustomed to, but to substantiate that, statistics coming 
out of Washington showing deposits in savings banks for the month 
of December were larger than any month for years past, which shows 
that they have the money, but they are conserving it. 

Now, there is another thing that I believe that everyone of our 
members should do. During the period of the war hotels, cafes, dining 
cars and restaurants practically put ketchup and chili sauce out of the 
running. I mean by that that they either charged for it per portion, 
or they kept it in some secluded place and only produced it under pres- 
sure. As hear as we can figure from statistics, about one-fifth of the 
entire ketchup trade of our country goes to hotels, cafes, restaurants, 
etc. No, there is where we can accomplish something for ourselves 
without any additional cost or effort. We have normally one hundred 
and fifty men in our sales department. Everyone of those men have been 
instructed to call for ketchup or chili sauce—to call for our brand, if 
they have it, and if they haven’t it, use the other man’s—at every hotel 
or every place that he eats each day, even for breakfast. Why not? 

I was talking to a hotel man in Cedar Rapids who had used our 
goods for a number of years, and I said: “Joe, why don’t you put chili 
sauce back on the table? You haven’t reduced your rates. You are 
getting as much for your rooms and your service now as you did in 
the pre-war period.” “Well,” he said, “I would put it back, Street, 
but,” he said, “the buggers will eat it on their pie if it is around.” I 
said: “All right, that will increase your sale of pie; put it out.” 


husks nub- 


Removes the silk and does not waste the corn. 


We have many satisfied 


users and will be pleased to 
refer you to them if inter- 
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All the corn is Husked 
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: 1d more with proper installation. 
Discharge End of Knapp Rotay ee: 
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ling 
Now, supposing one thousand ketchup salesmen a day were eal 
for ketchup aon chili sauce three times a day; supposing that that one 
thousand salesmen had asked iwo thousand friends to do likewise; just 
think what that would mean in a period of a few months. We must go 
out and we must keep it up and we must insist upon it. We can't go 


at these things half-heartedly and imagine it is a matter that we can- 


pursue when we thing of it; we must cas —~ and consistently ; 

it consistently even among our manufacturers. meas 
= t nat in the dining room in this hotel with three ketchup men within 
an earshot of me, and 1 was sitting over there eating my competitor's 
chili sauce, and not a one of them had called for any. Now, that gnrtd 
do. We have to do our part as well as our men, To those who ave 
a number of salesmen I believe that this would apply to anything, not 
only ketchup, but beans, salad dressing or anything that the consumer 
eats. 

ied out an experiment of having our men make arrangements 

the to spend from 10 o’clock Saturday 
until 5 o’clock Saturday afiernoon with some retail grocer in “0d 
district that had a stock of our goods. We found that the — ~ 
was very willing to co-operate with us. He was pleased with our ef _ 
It does not require any expenditure or any delay. The retailer — ro 
us With a little table fairly well decorated. You buy the gooc . =~ 
him right off of his shelf and have a nice box of wafers grog sa 
and when his trade comes in there, let them, sample it, ages -_ 
and you will find they will buy. There isn any reason w y gy od 
member of this Section could not do likewise. Now, those are a Bad 
things that are effective and practically costless. It fills eS gap _ 
our retail sales force that has been a very bad one, We ave aan - 
into some lazy ways during the period of the war when a lot of us i 
wes yy been a great deal of ‘stress by all Segtions laid ge 
the matter of buying for another season. All very well — oS 
thing that should receive our mos: serious consideration, ut — 
to say to you gentlemen that you should also know your —. p> eon 
One of the most essential things, it seems to me, Is to first oe i gen 
igs much of a leak in your own manufacturing deartment. t won oe 
to wait until afcer the tomato is 
‘OS factory as against the other. P : ate. There isn't 
te that. the money is spent, A sysvem 
worked out so that you can have by 9 or 10 o'clock ot each morn : 8 
a cost from your factories. Jf you have more than the factory, it crea be 3 
competition ‘and a friendly competitive condition among your fore _—. 
It promotes efficiency and, —— all, it ae you an opportunity to 
y jus hi y roods cust you each day. 
use in going on and accusing ali of those 
industries that cater to the ketchup 
ing are not knowing our own Costs. t 
wg to take their place in the Jower scale of things 
as time goes on, and whoever is appoinied as Chairman of the Ketchup 
Section for this next year, I hope that he will organize a committee that 
will take into consideration these manufacturing costs and work out 
some system that will be intelligent and 

CHAIRMAN STREET: ‘The next number on the program is “Pack- 
ing and Shipping in Glass Containers,” by A. he 
needs no introduction to those of us who have been in the game an 
know just what the Doctor has done for our industry. 

PACKING TOMATO KETCHUP 


y y iting, Director of Research, Glass Container, Association.) 
is pre-eminently the American table condiment. 
Prior to the war it nad reached a point where it might be considered 
almost a staple food. It was found on the hotel, restaurant and dining- 
car tables the same as salt and pepper. The large volume consumed 
indicated that its use in the home preparation of foods was very gen- 
eral. The rulings of the Food Administration abolished ke:chup as a 
regular condiment jn public eating places and had the effect of sreatly 
reducing its consumption. Later the sugar regulations made it ex: 
tremely difficult to obtain that article for use in its manufacture, and 
ketchup nearly disappeared froma the market, It became a Juxury. ds 

The result of the drastic war-time action, however, was not limi ed 
to the war period, but is with us yet so far as this article of food is 
concerned. The hotels, restaurants and dining cars, finding that the 
elimination of the article has contributed to their margin of profit, 
have been loath to replace it except as an extra charge. The suggestion 
which came from use in public places, stimulating like use in the home, 
has gone, and between these two factors there remains a decidedly 
lowered consumption. This is further reflected in the lessened cale of 
tomato pulp products and even in tomatoes. ‘The immense _business 
which the condiment manufacturers had built up has been wiped out 
as effectively as a building by fire, and, as in the case of the latter, it 

i i ilding. 

are essentially products which depend upon 
sterilization by heat and holding them in that condition in a hermeti- 
cally closed container. It is true that they are generally made of such 
acidity and consistency that after once being sterilized they will resist 
the usual infection from the air for some time. In their preparaiion 
and packing sterilization of the product is attained, and also that of 
the container, either before or after filling. This favors the use of glass 
and tin containers of relatively small size. The barrel, once used for 
ketchup, has been almost wholly abandoned as not being a safe package. 
Glass is generally given the preference for delivering these condiments 
to the individual consumerfi and also for delivering a quality product 
in bulk. The vinegar a of Mgr’ ketchup is such as to attack 

al to produce an unpleasant taste. 
eS gaan of glass through a factory and the packing for ship- 
ment requires some cure as nd details, however, not as well understood 
y uld be by many foremen. : 
we Set is A selection of the package. One has the right to select 
any style of bottle, as plain or as ornate, as light or as heavy, as he 
may desire. It is his privilege to keep his output as distinctive and at- 
tractive as his ingenuity can suggest. He will probably be able to find 
a glass manufacturer who will accede to his whims, as it is the business 
of the glassblower to make anything that is wanted. But there is a 
difference between bottles and bottles, between the good, strong kind 
and those fashioned ee lines intended as ornaments to contain per- 
n a dressing table. : : 

wy oo bottle should be primarily for the purpose of carrying 
ketchup and a good, strong cylinder with a sloping shoulder, champagne 
style, affords the maximum strength, and by its form and uniformity 
of distribution of glass presents the minimum of chances for breakage 
in the various steps of handling and processing, The lightly paneled 
bottles, in which the effect is secured by a flattening of 8, 12 or 16 faces, 
are next. Bottles of strongly flattened shoulders or deeply cut depres- 


sions are inherently weak. Bottles with short turned shoulders, unless 
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extra heavy, break easily under crown sealing machines, and those with 
deep markings present such irregularity in thickness of glass that they 
break in processing, due to the uneven expansion. The manufacturer 
who has a limited production, willing to take the time and trouble, can 
use almost any style of bottle, but those depending upon quantity pro- 
duction should select regular types. 

Bottles should be seiecied with a mouth suited. to the product. The 
manufacturer of a thin ketchu or sauce does not need a large mouth in 
order to pour properly, while the maker of a heavy-bodied sauce will 
make a mistake to use a small mouth bottle. His sauce will enter 
readily while it is hot, but annoyance is experienced by the consumer 
in trying to empty it. More than one manufacturer, in trying to imitate 
au package adopted by a leader, has experienced difficulty because of the 
difference in their products. The selection of a proper size of mouth may 
make some difference in the cost of closure. 

The style of finish, whether for corks or patented closures, igs a 
matter receiving careful attention at the hands of bottle and cap manu- 
facturers, wiih the result that standardization of finish is rapidly super- 
seding the hit-or-miss operations of the past. 

Some research work is now under way in the laboratories of the 
Glass Container ssociation relative to the strength of bottles of differen! 
types, the means for lessening breakage, and for safer packing. The 
interests of the glass manufacturer and ketchup maker are mutual in 
these macters. There must be a combination ot a good product and a 
good container in order to make a really good delivery. 

Ketchup bottles of various types have been tested for strength by 
direct pressure on the end and side, by placing them under a screw on 
a scale, and by an impact blow delivered by a hammer swinging as a 
pendulum; for resistance to temperacure, by immersing bottles taken 
ut room temperature in hot baths; and to internal pressure, by subject- 
ing the bottles to a hydrostatic test. This latter test has also been 
used in connection with corking and other closures to obtain data upon 
Jeakage. 1t is trom the facts cuus obtaimed that we can arrive at a itue 
basis for comparing types of bottles and can indicate the proper pro- 
cedure to follow in certain cases in order to prevent breakage. Coupled 
With these data one must also astvertaim wuat normaliy happens to 
tles in the way of impact from the capping machine, the amount of in- 
ternal pressure generated by proper and avnormal filling in the subse- 
quent processing, and the extremes of temperature io which the glass 
may be suddenly subjected. By using the two groups of facts one can 
usually find the cause and means of avoiding most of the troubles. On 
the last analysis these are often simple, no more difficult than turning 
a steam hose on a cold conveyor on a frosty morning, 

The freight classification committee from the Various railways is 
pressing for standardization of boxes and crates. These have been 
tully determined for foods in tin, but little work has been done on prod- 
ucts packed in glass. The problems are quite different, and, owing to the 
fact that products packed in glass take a higher rate, it is very desirable 
that reasonable specifications be adopted. ‘Chere is no apparent reason 
why the cases should be different from those for tin. Ketchup bottles 
of the proper design and construction are not fragile and should not be 
so marked, That of itself brands it for a high freight rate. The internal 
packing on ketchup is far from being standardized, and much of it can 
be greatly improved. A double-face corrugated board with the corru- 
gating material made with sharp angles like a truss, is a very different 
trom one with long, sweeping curves, though the weight may be the 
same. Tests in the box-testing machine show that some styles of divi- 
ders give practically no protection, and with nearly all there is a large 


uimount of waste space. 

During the fall this laboratory co-operated with the Chicago Mill 
and Lumber Co. Research Laboratory on some box and packing problem: 
on different styles of bottles. Round and octagon ketchup bottles were 

They were of the drawn-out or champagne type. 


among those tested. 
Pint and half-pint sizes were used. 
e packing of which 
was particularly good as a 


A commercial brand of ketchup was selected, th 
as regards the case and internal dividers 
standard on which to base progress or failure. 

When these boxes were placed in the drum tester, it was f-und 
ihat breakage of one or more bottles was almost inevitable the first time 
the box fell upop the top, that breakage occurred after a few falis or 
slides upon the end. This followed with such regularity that it pre- 
clided any possibility of being an accident. 

The original box for 24 pints had the following dimensions: 


18x12x10% inches 
58 inch Southern pine 

Sides, tops and bottoms..... % inch Southern pine 
Nailing, top and bottom....6, 5d nails 

sides.... 5, 5d nails 
Lumber used.. 4.42 ft, 
-1.6 cu. ft. 
Strawboard, complete liner 


ovecwecsen 10.2 sq. ft. 


After numerous tests in trying to eliminate breakage, a style of 
packing was evolved which is as follows: The bottles are jacketed to 
a point just above the shoulder, and insiead of being set in the box on 
end in the usual way, the bottles are turned on their sides and laid with 
the ends alternating, the jackets resting upon each other, but not over- 
lapping. The efficiency in the method comes from the fact that no blow 
can be delivered upon the top and that shock is absorbed by the 
jackets. Overlapping or full-length jackets failed when the partial 
length succeeded. The box to carry the same number of bottles under 
the new conditions is as follows: 


Ends 8% inch Southern pine 
Sides, tops and bottoms may be.2 inch rotary cut lumber 


Material used........ 2.44 ft, 

Strawboard.. ......... 10,1 cu. ft. 


The saving in lumber is more than 40 per cent and in cubic displace- 
ment it is about 27 per cent. More important than this, however, is the 
fact that the hazard of breakage is reduced in the ratio of about 20 to 1. 

This same principle of packing hag been applied to another brand 
of ketchup and chili sauce where wooden dividers were used and the 
substitution of the wirebound box construction, with even greater econ- 
omy in space. The saving in boxing space comes from eliminating 
waste space about the neck and greater strength from making the form 
more nearly that of a cube. 

This style of packing is similar to the excelsior sleeve used on grape 
juice and mineral waters. The excelsior sleeve wags used in gome tests 
and found to be equally efficient. 


= 
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Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted for Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachment for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachnent, also with or without notch- 
ing attachment for dry products. 


The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to the machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 


The machine is easy of adjustment, 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans; is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
struction. 


Prices and full information on 


application. 
We Make the Following Sizes: 
244 Diam. Length in. 


oer STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


ee 601-7 S. Caroline St. 
“Patents Applied ior’’ BALTIMORE, MD. 


SOUDER CONTINUOUS COOKER 


IT IS HERE:-A Cooker which will run 3 sizes of cans without change 


It has been tested, and the public will not have to pay for the troubles which always come with new inventions. This Cooker has 
been on the market the past five years, and we find no place for imprevement. It stands in a class by itself in the little steam reauired, 
little attention and the perfect results, with every part accessible. Change of time can be easily regulated by shortening the distance of 
travel in the Cooker. Or by adjusting steam regulator cook can be regulated and change of time does not have to be used. 

We suggest to you, as a business man, not to buy a Continuous Cooker until you have learned all about this Cooker. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. - BRIDGETON, N. J. 


23 
ve 
7 € + Hel é 
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There is probably an increase in cost of labor in packing which will 
offset the gain in material, but it would seem that taking the commodity 
out of the fragile class might result in some real gain on freights and 
shipping. 

CHAIRMAN STREET: The next number on the program is by 
Prof. Laurenz Greene, head of Horticulture Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


“BETTER YIELD OF BETTER TOMATOES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.” 


(By Prof. Lawrenz ‘Greene, Chief of Horticulture Department, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana.) 


The biggest problem before the ketchup manufacturer, as_ before 
the canner of any product, is that of an adequate supply of raw prod- 
nets of high quality. This problem is acute whether the canner raises 
his own product or depends upon contracting with the farmer for it. 
In other words. this problem becomes one of the relationships between 
the canner and the farmer. In this connection I would like to call 
your attention to an address given by President Sears before the Western 
Association in Chicago last year. The interests of both canner and 
farmer are mutual, and neither can prosper as far as canning crops are 
concerned without the closest co-operation. Mr. Willis Grites, of your 
agricultural committee. has worked incessantly for the hetterment of 
agricultural production. This work has culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Raw Products Bureau. a very worthy step. 

The vroblems connected with the production of raw products are 
not easilv solved, and most assuredly I shall not attempt a solution 
at this time. Any discussion of the subject is timely, however. and if 
vou manufacturers of ketchun will study the questions as they apply to 
your own conditions. then this discussion will have been worth while. 

There are many important factors in successful tomato productions: 
good seed. good plants. early planting. eareful planting, preparation of 
soil. cultivation, fertilization and disease control—all are important. 
None of these are new to you, and in all probability what IT mav have 
to say will not he new. Of the things listed there are three factors 
which in my estimation are the limiting factors in successful tomato 
vroduction. These are good seed. good nlants set early and proper fer- 
tilization. I wish. therefore, to spend more time upon these than upon 
the other questions. 

The seed problem has been covered in another paner presented at 
this time. I do wish, however. to emphasize the fact that good seed is 
cheap at any price. providing it is good. A few ounces of tomatoes per 
plant increase will nay the additional cost of better seed. Satisfied 
growers are an asset to the manufacturer. The elimination of expen- 
sive sorting will save the canner any additional price which he may 
ray for better seed. 

Good seed carelessly handled cannot produce good plants. Good 
“lants earefully grown are essential to success, and any attention prid 
to fertilizers. spraying or other cultural practice cannot overcome the 
handicap of a poor. weak plant set in the field late in the season. IT pre- 
sume that the question of securing early stock plants is eausing the 
mannfacturer of tomato products more concern than any other one fac- 
ter connected with his business. Tere again the extra cost necessarv 
te secure good plants is returned many times over. Professor H. C. 
Thompson. of Cornell found unon examining the reports of some 300 
temato growers that plants costing $13.50 ner thousand were relativelv 
cheaper or more economical than plants costing $1.09 rer thousand. If 
food plants can he secured they must he set in the field early. Perhans 
the date of planting has as much to do with higher vields of he‘ter to- 
matoes than anv other one factor. providing the seed stocks were of high 
standard. Professor Thomnyson in his survey found that those growers 
who planted before June 5th obtained an average yield of 10 tons per 
vere. Those who set after Tune 5th secured an average vield of 7 tons 
per acre: those setting after June 10th secured an average vield of 
4 tons per acre. Data collected in Indiana during the past season show 
similar striking results. 

Jn addition to the increased yield which comes from early planting 
we find the maturing of the cren during the warmer season produces 
tomatoes with verv much higher color. Mr. James Hanson. of the 
Tomato Products Company. of Paoli. Ind., in a naner read hefore the 
Tudiann Canners’ Association last November. stated: “Temveratures most 
f-verable for the production of the red pigment and the elimination 
of the vellow are from 68 to 80 degrees F. Ripening within this range 
produces “red ripe’? tomatoes. The mean temperature of Indiana during 
July. August and September is about 78 degrees F. A most favorable 
temperature for Ivcopim (red pigment) development. Temperatures be- 
low @5 degrees and above 90 degrees surpress the formation of the red 
pigment. but do not check the growth of the vellow.” Low temoveratures 
«f late September and early October when a large percentage of the late 
tematoes ripen are not favorable for the preduction of good red color, 
The grower loses because much of this production is not acceptable to 
the manufacturer. and the manufacturer loses because of the poor color 
pnd the lew quality of resulting products. 

Granting that good. stocky plants are necessary and that thev must 
be set in the field as early as possible, a date which will varv with the 
location. then how can these stocky plants be secured early in the sea- 
son. Many eanners are attempting to solve this problem by importing 
their plants from Southern sections. While a good. healthy, stocky plant 
from good seed will produce results regardless of where it is grown, 
the chances of getting plants from good seed free from disease are few 
where imported plants are used. The canner should know the source 
of the seed and that the plants are free from injurious insects and dis 
eases before he imports from any Southern section for planting in his 
ewn locality. Quite frequently injurious insects and diseases not found 
in his section will be introduced. Southern-grown plants can only_ be 
recommended to your growers after all these factors have been taken 
into account. 

Canners in some of our Southern sections are attempting to pro- 
duce their plants in open beds without artificial heat of any kind. This 
may be practicable under some conditions, but the majority of canners 
must provide some method of protection. Without attempting to advo- 
eate the use of any partieular method of plant production, I believe 
that ultimately any canner who studies this problem will conclude that 
the production of early plants is sufficiently important to warrant him 
in the expenditure of a sufficient amount of money to develop plant 
production equipment near his factory. In the case of some of our 
largest companies, this has taken the form of steam-heated greenhouses, 
with a modified greenhouse to which the plants may be transplanted 
and sufficiently hardened before setting in the field. 

Where farmers are sufficiently interested to spend the time and 
money necessary to grow their own plants, then the problem is much 
simplified, but in the Middle Western territory very few farmers raise 


their own plants. The most highly productive tomato plant will be 
that one produced from seed sown in dirt bands or paper pots, which 
ean be produced without disturbing the roots through transplanting. 
Next to this will be that plant which has been transplanted one or more 
times. The average comes not from the transplanting, but from the 
iarger amount of room which is given the plant for its proper develop- 
ment. These methods of plant production are justified on the part of 
the farmer, or where a small number of plants are grown. It becomes 
physically impracticable for the large producer to use dirt bands. 


I would urge every manufacturer to study this question of early 
plant production, feeling assured that in the final analysis you will 
develop some method whereby you can grow your own plants in your 
own locality and under your own supervision. In this connection the 
plant beds should be sterilized or new soil used, and the plants should 
be sprayed once or twice before setting in the field, 


The third most important factor was that of proper fertilization. 
The tomate with its related species, potatoes and tobacco, is somewhat 
neculiar in its fertilizer requirements. It will adapt itself to an acid soil, 
and lime for a tomato crop is not essential.. However, if planted on an 
acid soil it is well to use lime for its beneficial effects upon the succeed- 
ing crop. It has been found that potash in the sulfate form is very 
much better than in the chloride or muriate form. Larger production 
of higher quality tomatoes is secured where sulfate of potash is used. 
One of the old recommendations for tomato fertilization was to divide 
the nitrogen content between nitrate of soda or some other nitrate salt 
and an organic source like dried blood. More recent investigators claim 
that the nitrogen in the fertilizer produces its effects, except on the very 
poorest of soils, during the early part of the season, and the more slowly 
available nitrates are not so valuable. The best fertilizers for tomatoes. 
therefore, will be one made of a quickly available plant food such 
as nitrate of soda. acid phosphate and sulfate of potash. 

It is useless before a group from all sections of the country to 
attempt to give fertilizer recommendations. I would refer you, there- 
fore, to your own experiment station for advice regarding the amounts 
and formulas to be used. Under Indiana conditions we have found that 
from 500 to 1,000. pqounds of fertilizer containing 2 ner cent nitrogen, 
10 or 12 per cent available phosphorus and 6 per cent available potash 
is most profitable. The use of such a fertilizer has increased yields two 
to six tons per acre and net profits as high as $60 per acre, No more 
progressive step could be taken by any canner than to put on, in co- 
operation with the County Agent if possible, a demonstration of the 
value of fertilizer in tomato production. The tomato responds quickly 
to fertilization and is adapted to poor soils if a sufficient amount of 
fertilizers are used, although, like other plants, it is very much more 
productive on richer, and more friable soils. 

Tomatoes should receive frequent cultivation, and all weed growth 
should be kept cut off the fields. Any checking or stunting of the tomato 
plant due to drouthy conditions will very materially reduce yields. This 
can be overcome to a large extent by a sufficient amount of cultivation 
to conserve moisture. 

With information before him on all these points, the canner is con- 
fronted with the problem of getting the information to his growers and 
getting them to adopt better agricultural practices, This is particularly 
true in the general farming country where the contractors change from 
year to year. The successful canner who is interested in better yields 
of better tomatoes will attempt to build up a list of farmers who will 
grow tomatoes year after year and make this crop a part of their regular 
farm rotation. Intelligent farmers will study the requirements of the 
crop. One Indiana canner has stated that in five vears he has reduced 
the number of con contractors at his factory by 50 per cent, and has 
increased his total tonnage on 2 small acreage. Such a program also 
eliminates the troublemaker and the poorer farmer. In the tri-states 
the canners’ associations have undertaken to foster boys’ and girls’ 
tomato elub work. If this work is properly supervised and the factors 
essential for suecess given sufficient attention, it should be productive 
of great good in more firmly establishing the industry and pointing 
out those things which are limiting production. Demonstrations with 
farmers, put on in co-operation with the County Agent, will prove 
effective... Records showing the value of the tomato in crop rotation 
will he of value to the canner and to the farmer. It will make contract- 
ing for the canner easier and increase the farmers’ yields ef wheat and 
corn following tomatoes. In a survey under Indiana conditions whent 
following tomatoes produced 22 bushels per acre; wheat following field 
corn, 19 bushels per acre. In another Indiana locality wheat following 
tomatoes produced 22 bushels per acre, and when drilled in but corn 
overaged 16 bushels per acre. Where wheat is one of the regular farm 
crops the tomatoes in the rotation will greatly increase yields, Th° 
statement was made by one Indiana canner that 2. poor, “rundown” 
farm in Southern Indiana has been built up to high productivity with- 
out the use of any clovers, but tomatoes were one of the regular parts 
in the farm rotation. Such detailed information and demonstrations 
will do much to establish a closer co-operation between the farmer and 
the canner. This relationship is, perhaps. the most important factor in 
crowing better tomatoes. Without the co-operation of the farmer the 
canner cannot suceced in any educational program for bettering con- 
ditions in his community. . 

Many canners are very much concerned about the present movement 
on the part of the Farm Bureau Federation in various states, and vet 
in talking with a number of canners in Indiana, they have no fears 
whatever of the outeome. They have always tried to establish right 
relationships, and they know their individual growers, We can look 
for great accomplishments from the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and its executive committee if the National Association of Canners and 
its individual members will meet these men in a_ businesslike way. 
I am glad to state that in Indiana in one county the Farm Bureau is 
taking steps at this time to assist the canners in that county to dis- 
pose of heir canned products. They are ready to buy in wholesale lots 
for their own use and attempt to help dispose of the products throug! 
other channels. I am satisfied that this idea will spread to other In- 
diana communities. Indiana growers realize the situation which Indian? 
eanners are facing. and while they have some grievances as to one-sided 
contracts, and while they are anxious to secure as high a price for 
their products as possible, they will determine whether or not they 
will grow canning crops by determining the profits which they can 
secure 98 compared with wheat and corn or other farm products. Many 
canners are contemplating closing their factories during the next season 
because they are not certain they can operate at a profit. Surely the 
farmers must have the same right to eliminate canning crops from his 
program if he cannot make a profit. t 

Canners in every state should familiarize themselves with their agri- 
cultural experiment station and determine in what ways its staff can 
assist in solving their problems. I firmly believe the co-operation be- 
tween the Indiana Canners’ Association and the Purdue Agricultural 
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Experiment Station has been productive of results of value to both 
parties and will be more productive in the future. Know your experi- 
ment station and make it serve your needs. 


Tn closing I should like to emphasize. that while only some of the 


more important. factors have been touched upon in detail, no one factor 
can be entirely neglected without seriously reducing the effecis from 
eareful work with other factors. Setter vields of better tomatoes can 
only be secured by paying strict atteniion to all the fundamental factors 
underlying tomato productions. 

CHAIRMAN STREET: The next number on the program is a dis- 
cussion on “Ketchup and Chili Sauce Standards,’ by Mr. Plett. How 
ever, unfortunately Mr. Plett is not wiih us. At the conclusion of the 
meeting I will have a few words to say to you on that subject. 

In the meantime I thought that it might be interesting to all the 
members to have a few words from Mr. Clark, of W. Clark, Limited, 
Montreal, who is in touch with the Canadian situation, and it may be 
interesting to ust to know how the feeling over there is. 

MR. CLARK: I think that I have not very much to say, as the 
conditions dewn here in the United States are very similar to the ones 
we have in Canada: vour problems are very much the same. We have 
the same trouble with the growers to get good results, and, as a con- 
Sequence, we had to do most of the growing ourselves. 

There is 2 regular slumn in every line of business. 
business is shot to pieces. The way we feel about it is that Canada is 
beginning to be a dumping ground for the United States. We have 
laws up there to prevent dumping, but I den’t know, as the packers in 
the United States seem to get around it someway, and we are not able 
to stop it; but I think that in the future we are going to work out 
our own salvation. and in the meantime we are not being downhearted. 

CHAIRMAN STREET: I am not sure that all of the members of 
the Ketchup Section are familiar with the Haugen Bill. and just what 
it means to some of them. Would you prefer, Mr. Farmer, that I have 
the Secretary read these notes that you handed me, or would you care 
to discuss the matter yourself 

MR. FARMER: You are probabiy acquainted with the Haugen Bill, 
which passed the House of Rerresentatives a short time ago. The 
Glass Containers’ Association, of which the bottle manufacturers are 
members, are very much concerned over this bill. We think it is ill- 
advised. and the people that fostered it really didn’t figure what it 
would mean to the glass industry as well as the packers themselves. 

That is a somewhat lengthy paper, but I helieve it is of interest 
to all of you gentlemen here right on the face of it. and vou can under- 
stand that that bill should never pass the House of Representatives, 
and it should be stoped immediately in the Senate. and if the Ketchup 
Section desires to take this up. we can furnish you with any further 
information you want, and it will be of especial assistance if you eall 
on your senators or write and explain vour conditions. 

MR. RITTER: Mr. Chairman, would it be wise to have a resolution 
passed here as coming from the Association to be presented before Con- 
gress. asking Congress to hold that bill in abeyance 

MR. FARMER: Yes, sir. With your permission, Judge Jennings 
is here, and I would like to have him say something on the mat‘er. 

MR. B. W. JENNINGS: Just a minuate on this bill, men. Your 
action. if you take that action, is fine. Keen in mind that our objec- 
tions to the Haugen Bill are really your objections. No glass manu- 
facturer is going to get in jail, is going to be penalized. because he 
manufactures these bottles: it is the fellow that ships the bottles with 
the contents in them. and that means you. 

Now. there are some of you who regard your bottles more or less 
as a trade-mark and pride yourself as to distinguished bottles, and T 
will tell you for that reason the law is dangerous, for it will reduce 
you to a commonplace round bottle. It may be better in the long run 
to do so, but it will surely destroy your good will as to whatever trade- 
mark valeu there is in the bottle. 

Now. the pickle bottle men are fighting this bill. the medicine people 
are fighting this bill. and we are all trying to get it nullified. The bill 
was rather rushed through the House. and there was not very much 
fight made on it. and we feel that it is absolute}y necessary to get to 
our senators with the message that those who are the glass containers 
are going to be detrimentally affected. 

Now. we are behind it. of course; we are behind it because it is 
the user’s fight, and we are trying to protect the user of glass con- 
tainers as far as possible and as far as we are able, 

If you will pass that resolution. and if vou will take individual 

action: if you send a telegram to your senator. let him know you are 
opposed to that bill, keeping in mind that it affects every user of glass 
containers, ketchup manufacturers or not. and ultimately. if one man’s 
good will as to containers is destroyed, it will affect everybody who 
uses the glass container. 
I listened to the remarks of your Chairman this morning verv eare- 
fully. This idea of putting the ketchup hottle back on the restaurart 
table appealed to me. I don’t know whether vou men know it or not, 
but the Glass Containers’ Association is putting out pesters in our 
factories. and preachments. of course, go to the workmen in our fac- 
tories. The idea of the posters is to advertise our goods. and the preach- 
none to induce the men in our organized factories to buy glass-packed 
goods, 

Now, if you think it would be a good idea, with your permission, 
the Glass Containers’ Association would like to co-onerate with you 
heartily in this idea of putting the ketchup back on the table, and we 
will get out posters. we will distribute two thousand or twenty-five 
hundred of them. and have them hung up in all our factories. The little 
preachments that will exrry the idea will be given to at least fifty thou- 
sand men in our factories 

I have consulted one of the biggest glass manufacturers in the coun- 
try within the last 15 minutes, and he said he would instruct everyone 
of his salesmen and workmen, going all the way around. to ask for 
ketchup on the restaurant tables. Now, if you would like such a move- 
ment like that from the Glass Containers’ Association, we will put it on. 

MR. PRITCHARD: I think Mr. Ritter should offer a motion to 
the effect that we adopt a resolution that this Association send a tele- 
gram to the different senators in regard to this matter. The resolution 
ean he so framed that it will meet with the approval of the Association. 

Now, I would like to say, further: Judge Jennings here made a 
remark about the trade-mark. Some years ago I brought an action 
against a party for infringement of a copyright. The judge before 
whom the matter was tried asked: “What are the sizes of the bottles 
that_are generally used?” “Why,” he says. “there is the eight-ounce 
bottle, the brown bottle, and so forth.” “Well,” said the Judge, “it 
seems to me that you have taken every feature connected with this 
plaintiff's package.” And that was the story of my fight. So that 
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CHAIRMAN STREET: Gentlemen, replying to the suggestion that 
the Glass Containers’ Association and all those affiliated with the glass 
business that cater to the ketchup industry should give us their support 
and publicity regarding the propaganda of putting ketchup back on 
the restaurant and cafe tables, is a splendid one. And I know, and can 
say for all of those here, that we will be very glad to receive the co- 
operation. It is one source of advertising that we don’t have to pay 
for, and it is very rarely different. 


Mr. Ritter, I would like to ask you, please, to put your motion 
before the Association. 

MR. RITTER: I will put that in the shape of a motion to notify 
the Senate that we are oposed to House Bill 10311, and I will ask the 
Chairman to appoint a committee to make up resolutions and notify 
the senator or senators. Carried. 

In addition to the above, of course, this was the official notification 
that the Association has gone on record as being opposed to the Haugen 
Bill. Now, besides that, I think that it should receive individual support 
through letters to your senators. 

As a committee to draw up the resolution, I will appoint Mr. Ritter 
- y= = and allow him the privilege of appointing two others to 

s liking. 


MR. RITTER: Mr. Hallet and Mr. Pritchard. 

CHAIRMIAN STREET: There are a number of other things that 
are worthy of consideration here at this meeting, but time prevents us 
from going into them, 

Now, in the absence of Mr. Plett regarding a discussion of antici- 
pated standards of tomato ketchup and tomato chili sauce, I will say that 
the N. C. A. has asked for an expression from us as to those standards. 
The old standards you are familiar with. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture to want to have a defined tomato solid standard incorporated 
in the ketchup and chili sauce standards, Now, I want you to give that 
thought and to write to our Secretary, whoever the Secretary for the 
next Ketchup Section will be, so that we may have a consensus of 
opinion, in order that we may know how to proceed with the committee 
that has been appointed for that consideration. 

So far the standards as tentatively adopted by the Commitiee of the 
National Canners’ Association on June 28th of this year are concerned, 
for chili sauce, are as follows: “Chili sauce is the clean, sound, cooked 
product made from choppedf, pealed, ripe tomatoes, chopped peppers. 
salt, vinegar, spices and a vinegar with or without onions and garlic. 
It shall contain not less than blank per cent of tomato solids.” 

“Now, there are two things there that need careful consideration. 
There are a number of chili sauce manufacturers that don’t use peppers. 
Personally, I think we should say “with or without chopped peppers.” 
Let us cover every sphere of it, so that we will be fair to all those who 
manufacture a chili sauce according to their own ideas and have suc- 
cessfully marketed it. 

As to the ketchup standar, that remains practically the same as it 
has been, which is as follows: “That tomato ketchup, spelled three ways 
—ketchup, catchup and catsup—is the clean, sound product made from 
properly prepared, strained tomatoes with spices, salt, sugar and a vine- 
gar with or without onions and garlic. It contains not less than blank 
per cent of tomato solids.” The expression “a vinegar” is used in there 
so that those who are using vinegar, cider vinegar, can continue to do 
so. The interpretation of the department on the word ”vinegar” would 
mean a cider vinegar. 

Now, we have incorporated all this under one heading, and the same 
will be up for consideration in the very near future, and it is of vital 
ampeennnce that we have a letter from you with your expression on the 
above. 

MR. H. H. GLOSSEN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please, 
about the chili sauce proposition? You mentioned chopped tomatoes. 
I understand some chili sauce manufacturers use a sieve, others use 
hand-peeled tomatoes. Is there any difference in that? Should that 
make any difference? 

CHAIRMAN STREET: I understandin conversation with the N, C. 
A. men that it is right hard to arrive at just one expression that will 
convey just how those tomatoes shall be converted into pieces. It seems 
that the sieve proposition, with which I am familiar and know just 
whereof you speak, is a chopped tomato, put in a sieve and forced 
through, and I believe the interpre‘ation of the department on that will 
be that it is pieces of tomatoes. You can hardly see where we could 
put “pieces” in there and still protect the user, and I understand the 
chopped tomato is the whole tomato chopped up. 

The depariment is soon going to ask for an expression on the manu- 
facture of chili sauce as to whether a chili sauce can be labeled as a 
chili sauce and contain in addition a tomato ketchup juice or pulp. 
Now, that is not embodied in any of these standards that I have read. 
However, *there isn’t any question but what it is going to be made a 
part of the future standard for chili sauce. You know there are a 
number of manufacturers of chili sauce who add a percentage of tomato 
pulp or ketchup, and if that is permitted by the department, then the 
amount of it to be used must be within a certain limi.ation, and we 
would like to have expressions from you on that, also. 

If there isn’t anything else before the meeting that needs immediate 
discussion, why I will ask for a report from the Nomination Committee 
for the coming year. : 

CHAIRMAN STREET: The meeting is adjourned. 

The Election, 

For Chairman—Wade Street, Chicago. 

For Secretary—B. W. Weller, Oak Harbor. 

Advisory Board—M. Jacobs, H. McCartney, O. T. Sewell, E. Pritch- 
ard, L. Hallett. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. KEENEDY: We will now have 


the Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting. 

(Whereupon the minutes were read by the Secretary. 

In calling the fruit section for this session, I don’t think there ix 
anything we can say that is different from the other sessions regarding 
the reconstruction period we are passing through at this time. The 
fruit industry is, of course, now one of the big industries of the coun- 
try, and a little more time will tell the story. : 

In California we have had a very successful year. We packed within 
one million cases of our usual amount of fruit. I understand that in 
the East they have been feeling a little pessimistic, but we have had a 
good year and feel rather optimistic over the outlook. Of coursre, we 
don’t know what the prospects are for next year. While we hear a 
littie more pessimistic talk in regard to factories over here, I think 
it is due to the fact that we don’t know what our requirements are 
going to be on fruit. They will stand pat until we know what the con- 
ditions are going to be. I hope we will haye a good crop and that we 
will put up lots of fruit next year, 
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One of our speakers will go into this very thoroughly and tell you 
something of what we are doing on the Pacific Coast. 
The first speaker is Mr, C, H. Bentley, of San Francisco. 


FRUIT CANNING IN CALIFORNIA. 
By C. H. Bentley, San Francisco. 


It is an interesting facc that, while we recognize the beginning of 
the canning industry with the discoveries of Nicholas Apperi during the 
time of the Napoleanic wars, we may safely say that the canning indus- 
try of the Pacific Coast began during the early 60s, during ihe period 
of the Civil War in this country. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, during the Colonial 
period of this country and jusi prior to the Declaration of Independence, 
the Spanish padres were coming into California and establishing mis- 
sions, conducting missionary work among the native Indians, teaching 
them the arts of industry and agriculture and, incidentally, planting 
vines and fruit trees and olive trees. With the very crude methods and 
implements available at that time the trees showed great viiality and 
produced abundant crops, so that there was considerable development 
in the fruit growing in California prior to the discovery of gold in 1848, 
prior to the time of the Civil War above mentioned, when the canning 
industry seemed to have its beginning. 

At that time there was no thought in California that did not relate 
to the discoveries of gold and gold-mining. Very little thought was 
given to agriculture, and, naturally, the few that did give attention te 
the production on merchandising of food products found ready and 
profitable markets with the miners, 2s well as with the steamship lines 
which were so busily engage in bringing the Argonauts and the pioneers 
to California. Accordingly, there were several canneries started for the 
making of canned fruits, canned vegetables, preserves, pickles and things 
of that sort, and these products were sold to miners and shipping com- 
panies, as well as to the United States Government, as the Government 
used some producis of this kind during the war. While the beginnings 
were very small in volume, the indusiry steadily developed to such an 
extent that in 1904 the pack of canned fruits Was 2,800,00) cases and the 
pack of canned vegetables 1,000,000. In 1910 the pack of fruits was 
4,000,000 and the pack of vegetables 2,000,000. In 1913 there was a very 
slight increase over the figures of 1910, while with the beginning of the 
war in 1914 there Was extraordinary development, with the result that 
in that year the packs were increased to practically 6,000,000 cases on 
fruits and 3,000.00) cases in vegetables. In 1916 the total pack of fruits 
as over 7,000,000 cases and vegetables over 4,000,000 cases. In 1917 the 
fruits were practically 10,090,000 cases and the vegetables 7,000,000 cases. 
In 1918 the pack was approximately 9,000,000 cases of fruits and 8,000,000 
cases of vegetables. In 1919 the pack of fruits was 13,000,000 cases and 
vegetables 7,000,000, and in 1920 it is es:imated that the fruits were 
11,000,000 cases and vegetables were 7,000,000 cases, giving a total pack 
of canned fruits and vegetables for the past year of approximately 
18,000,000 cases. 

This extraordinary development of the fruit-canning industry of 
California has come very naturally because of the range in climate and 
soil in this State of very large area. It should be remembered that 
the north latitude of the State corresponds with Cape Cod, in Massa- 
chusetts, while the southern boundary corresponds with Savannah, Ga. 
The altitude extends from below the sea level and the great valleys, 
which are almost on the sea level, to the enormous height of 15,000 feet 
reached by Mt. Whitney, the highest mountain in the United States out- 
side of the territory of Alaska. With the wide range in climate and 
soil found under these conditions, opportunity has been given for the 
production of almost every known variety of fruit and vegetables, 

During the earlier period, when therewere vast areas of the valley 
lands devoted to theraising of wheat, an export business with Great 
Britain began. Sailing ships came into San Francisco for the purpose 
of carrying the wheat to Great Britain and other European ports. Later 
on these vessels offered desirable opportunities for the movement of 
eanned foods and other merchandise to Great Britain, and there was 
laid the foundation for export business that has proven to be very 


valuable. Prior to the war about 25 per cent of the canned fruits of 
California were exported. In 1919 it was even larger than that per- 
centage. In 1920, unfortunately, this business has practically all been 


eut off, and with the natural result that the canned foods market in 
general has been seriously depressed. The activities of the war greatly 
stimulated produc.ion, and in 1919, when Europe was still short of food 
supplies, there was adisposition on the part of importers—not only in 
Great Britain, but in other couniries, such as Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Holland—to buy freely, anticipating that they would be able 
to resell canned fruits in Germany. This opportunity, unfortunately, 
has not arisen, but the presentdepression has served to emphasize the 
fact not only that foreign markets are essential to the proper activity 
of the canned fruit business, but that with any reasonable development 
of foreign trade on our canned vegetables, such as canned tomatoes, 
peas and corn, we would not only stabilize our domestic market, main- 
tain our maximum activities in the industry, but undoubtedly secure 
opportunities which would jusiify a greater development of the industry 
all along the lines. It is needless to say that this would work out to 
the advantage not merely of canners and exporters, but also greatly 
to the advantage of farmers and producers of fruits and vegetables. 

It was natural that fruit canners in California should become inter- 
ested in the development of fruit in adjoining states and _ territories. 
In the Hawaiian Islands has grown the tremendous industry of canning 
Hawaiian pineapple. With the past twenty years this has grown from 
the most humble beginning until the pack is now approximately 6.000,000 
eases. This business is, to a considerable extent, controlled and financed 
from California concerns. The secret of the extraordinary development 
of this business, as well as the California canned fruit business, comes 
from the natural quality of the fruits and also from the fact that can- 
ners generally have leca‘ed their plants where the ruits are grown and 
have handled them directly from the orchards and plantations. This has 
led to more and more specialization, plants being located, in many cases, 
for the handling of one single variety of fruit. 

The pack has been somewhat curtailed during the past year, the 
total fruit pack showing a shrinkage of approximately 2,000,000 cases, 
as compared with 1919, This came, in part, from the can shortage, but 
more from the conservative policy followed by bankers and canners. 
It was realized that with the tremendous high cost of sugar, green 
fruit, labor and other materials, prices were ge'ting so high as to 
necessarily restrict consumption, and the great problem at the present 
time is to insure the consumption of the goods now in the hands of 
jobbers and dealers, as well as the unsold stocks remaining in the hands 
of canners. The buyers’ strike is on and is affecting the whole line of 
merchandise carried by the jobbing trade. The more enterprising deal- 
ers, both wholesale-and retail, realize that next year’s products will cost 
them very much less money, and some of them are taking their losses 


now, Will probably be very much less than they would have to take 
if they continued carrying the stocks, trying to realize their full cost. 
The more enterprising canners and dealers are discovering that it is 
beiter to take a partial loss now rather than to wait—in short, that “it 
is better to climb down than to fall down or be thrown down.” 

It is hoped that the Ways and Means Committee of Congress will 
report their Tariff Bill in some form so as to provide not merely for 
the protecting of home products against similar products produced in 
countries operating on a lower wage scale, but that Congress will write 
the tariff lays in such manner as to give every possible opportunity for 
the developmen. of the much-needed foreign trade. The danger is that 
if we write our tariff laws merely from the point of view of maintaining 
a tariff barrier to protect home industries, foreign countries (which 
would be our natural market) will retaliate by raising barriers against 
our products, and what is perhaps more important is the fact that 
unless we restore the buying power of these foreign countries (particu- 
larly those which are so heavily in our debt), unless we enable them to 
sell their natural products here and elsewhere, they will never be’ able 
to pay theenormous debts owed to our Government and the race of ex- 
change will remain on its present basis where trade is seriously dis- 
couraged, In this much-discussed and little-understood question of 
exchange, we must always remember that when the foreign merchant 
is compelled to buy on an f. 0. b. basis in terms of U. S. gold, the 
price has been high enough, but when he comes to convert his money 
into U. S. gold and finds that in the exchange the goods are going to 
cost him as high as 35 per cent more than he expected, it will be seen 
how little hope there is for the resumption of foreign business so long 
aus the balance of trade remains as it is and the rates of exchange so 
far below par. 

The conditions are not promising for 1921 on account of the lack of 
foreign markets, but we have the consolation that the pack of last year 
Was somewhat smaller and jobbers’ stocks are apparently light, and that, 
so far as the new offerings are concerned, they will be on such a tre- 
mendously lower basis than has prevailed during the past two years, 
that we may readily expect io see consumption increasing. Various 
agencies, including the National Canners’ Association, have started their 
advertising campaigns, which are stimulating the interest and apprecia- 
tion of the consuming public. 

We can help the indusiry as well as ourselves by reducing our costs, 
putting out our goods in attractive form on the lowest possible basis of 
cost, encouraging advertising, and also by reminding our members of 
Congress from our respective districts of the absolute need of develop- 
ing foreign markets—not only to stabilize our domestic markets, insure 
prosperity for the manufacturer as well as the farmer and producer, but 
also to enable our late associates in war to sell their surplus product 
and thereby be enabled to repay their vast obligations to this country. 

CHAIRMAN: Our next address is “Further Experiments in Canning 
Apples,” by Dr. H. L. Huenink, of the American Can Company, Chicago. 
Dr. Huenink. (Applause.) 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTS IN THE CANNING OF APPLES 
(By Mr. H. L. UWuenink, American Can Co.) 


At the meeting of the Fruit Section of the National Canners’ Asso- 
cintien in Cleveland ju 1920 the subject of packing apples was discussed, 
particularly with reference to the removal of air by the warm water 
soaking method, The following short synopsis of the paper presented 
at that time may be helpful. 

Pinholing with canned apples is caused by the action of the malic 
acid of the apples on the tinplate. This action of the acid is less vigor- 
ous in the absence of oxygen than in the presence of oxygen. In order 
to take advantage of this fact, the warm water soaking method is used 
by a number of canners to remove the excessive amounts of air from 
the apples and incidentally to improve the appearance of the product. 
The details of the method are as follows: 

Af.er the apples are peeled and quartered they are immersed in 
Warm water at a temperature of about 120 degrees F.. for ubout twenty 
minutes. It is necessary to hold them under water by means of racks 
to prevent the pieces from floating. <A vigorous evolution of air takes 
place, the amount depending upon the nature of the apples. Sometimes 
bubbling will begin immediately and sometimes only after several min- 
wes. As long as the bubbling continues it is evident that air is being 
driven from the pores, and it is a safe rule to leave the apples immersed 
until th bubbling ceases. After this treatment the apples are placed in 
cans, covered with hot water, exhausted, sealed and cooked, 

Four important suggestions were made for canning apples: 

Virst-—The cans should be well filled. This procedure gives a mini- 
mum head space and thereby reduces the amount of air sealed in the can. 

Second—The apples should be brined with hot brine and thoroughly 
exhausted so that they will have a high vacuum. In high vacuum ¢ans 
the pressure in the cans is low, and therefore, the amount of air in 
the can is reduced toward to minimum, 

Third—The seams of the cans should be so well made that it is 
impossible for air to prass tkrough, In other words, the cans should 
he absolutely air tight. 

Fourth—And of importance next to that of the closing of the cans 
is the elimination of the air from the apples themselves. This can he 
uccomplished by the hot water.soaking method, This method gives ex- 
cellent results, with practically no additional cost for operation, and 
the product is of superior quality. 

During the fall of 1920 a study was made of the soaking conditions, 
Which produce the best results from the standpoint of perforations and 
uppearanece, The experiments were conducted in New York State, using 
different varieties of apples, including Baldwins, Russetts, twenty-ounce 
Pippins, and Greenings. Apples were packed by the submerging method 
und compared with those packed both by the exhaust-box method and 
‘he method using no exhaust. The submerging time was varied in some 
experiments and in others held constant, and the temperature varied. 
The same procedure was followed with the exhaust-box tests. Experi- 
ments were run where soft water was used, and also where the percent- 
age of salt in the soaking bath was varied. After the apples were 
canned part were stored at a warm temperature to accellerate rusting 
und pinholing. After two months part of the cans were examined. 

Since the amount of air present in apples and the amount removed 
by either the soaking treatment or the exhaust-box method is of im- 
pertance, a form of apparatus was designed whereby this amount was 
determined quantitatively. The percentage of air, by volume, was de- 


termined in most of the samples; first, before canning; second, after 
the soaking treatment or exhaust, and, third, after processing, The 


amount of nxir in the apples varies from about 12 to 17 per cent, as 
determined by the method used. As stated, these figures do not rep- 


resent the actual amount of air present, but rather the amount found 
It was impracticable to 
Fairly constant results 


to he present using the standardized method. 
attempt complete removal with this apparatus. 
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were obiained by standardizing the method and duplicating the pro- 
cedure on different tests. Detailed analytical results of inividual experi- 
ments will not be given, but the following conclusions may be drawn: 
The amount of air removed is increased when either the temperature 
of the bath or the submersion time is increased. For instance, with 
Greening apples, submersion for twenty minutes at 104 degrees causes 
a reduction of about 10 per cent of the air in the samples atter process- 
ing, while submersion for the same length of time at 140 degrees causes 
a reduction of 12.5 per cent. Likewise the removal is more complete 
when the submersion time is increased. Baldwin apples submerged 
at 120 degrees for 20, 60 120, 180 and 240 minutes show the following 
reductions in air: 8, 9 10 and 12 per cent, respectively. The same 
general conclusions apply for the exhaust-box tests. The amount of air 
removed increases witn both the temperature and the time of submersion. 
The samples have not been held a sufficient length of time to permit 
observatious as to perforation and etching, but it is evident that with 
the most complete air removal the corrosive action on the can is re- 
duced to a minimum. 
Unfortunately with the tests on Greening apples, only very ripe 
apples held in storage for a long time were used. While the resuiis 
with ripe Greening apples show that air can be successfully removed 
by the submersion method, no variation in the treatment produces 
marked improvement in quality, which is possible in some freshly picked 
varieties of apples. ‘The treated apples are somewhat lighter in color 
and firmer than the control samples, but they still possess the character- 
istic yellowish cast. : 
It is possible to ob:ain marked improvement in appearance with 
open storage Kusset apples. The control apples of this variety are soft 
and show some pieces with pink centers. The cans show very pro- 
nounced etching. When this variety is submerged twenty minutes at 
a temperaiure of 120 degrees, the color is much improved, and pink 
centers are eliminated, 1f the time is increased to forty minutes, there 
actically no improvement. 
7 Paaiein’ apples go the best results under all conditions. It is 
possible to effect a greacer improvement in appearance with these apples 
than the other varieties, and furthermore they withstand more abuse. | 
Temperatures of submersion above 120 degrees tend to cause dis- 
coloration of the apples of all varieties, and if the temperacure is main- 
tained for any great length of time, the quality is seriously impaired. 
lt appears as though the apples stand the hot water .reatment for com- 
paratively long periods of tme, provided the temperature does not go 
above 120 degrees. This is strikingly illustrated in the case of Baldw in 
apples, which may be held over might at 120 degrees, with only a very 
slight darkening. Samples of this variety held for three hours at 120 
degrees are exactly as good in appearance as those held for shorter 
periods. = 
ame fact is borne out in exhaust-box tests. With a long, low 
civaaneee exhaust far becter results are obtained than with a high 
temperature. Again, the dividing line seems to be about 120 degrees. 
Fair results are obtained with temperatures as low as 105 degrees, but 
analysis shows that the air removal in such cases is not very compleie. 
Apple submerged in a bath containing no salt show brown discolora- 
tion at the edges and have a flat flavor. When the concentration of 
salt is raised to 1.5 per cent the color is slightly improved, but no 
improvement in firmness is observed. Apples submerged in water, con- 
taining 3 per cent salt, are good, and an increase in salt content to 
4.5 per cent shows furiher improvement. Higher concentrations of salt, 
while having no marked effect on the appearance, render the apples in- 
edible on account of taste. These statements as to the effect of salt 
are based on experiments conducted on Baldwin apples only. The three 
per *nt conceairation has given satisfuctery results on other varieties 
as weil as Baldwins, and probably represents the best concentration, 
No definite statements may be made as to the comparative behavior 
of freshly picked apples, apples held in open storage, and cold storage 
apples. Storage apples seem to give just as good results as the freshly 
picked apples in most cases, provided storage facilities have not per- 
mitted undue ripening of the fruit. It ii difficult, however, to secure 
as great improvement in quality with very soft, ripe apples that it is 
possible to secure with sound apples. ‘ 
SUMMARY: The accurate control of the temperature of the soaking 
bath is of primary importance in the application of the warm weather 
soaking method. The following precautions are given: When a large 
volume of apples is dumped into a bath of warm water, the tempera- 
ture of the water is lowered, and several minutes may be required to 
return it te its original level. F'urthermore, unless the heat is main- 
tained uniformly throughout the bath, some apples will be over-treated 
and others will be under-treated. This results in discoloration in a 
portion of the batch. In general, it may be stated that the best results 
are obtained by keeping the temperature at all times below 120 degrees 
F. and above 110 degrees. This insures a satisfactory removal of air 
with all varieties of apples, in most varieties effects considerable 
improvement in appearance. Salt in the bath helps to hold the color, 
and its strength is sufficient. b 
THE PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. KENNEDY: Our next address is 
“Cherry Growing and Canning,” by Mr. Edward Reynolds, of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Reynolds. (Applause.) 


CHERRY GROWING AND CANNING. 
By Edward Reynolds, Wisconsin. 


In starting I wish to say that any remarks-I may make in connection to 
the growing and canning of cherries are base¢ on the experience we have had 
with this fruit in our own orchards and in the canning factories of the Fruit 
Growers’ Canning Company at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Cherry growing on a commercial scale in Door County is really a young 
industry. Ot course, we have orchards still bearing, which were planted twenty 
years ago, but by far the largest percentage of the 4100 acres of red sour 
cherries now on our peninsula was planted since 1911. Of this 4100 acres, 3400 
acres are within a ten-mile radius of Sturgeon Bay itself. 

With this brief introduction, I will proceed with the general orchard prac- 
tice necessary in the yearly routin of a ten-year-old commercial orchard. Of 
course, the subjects of site and tree selection and planting are important, 
but in this regard these subjects are superfulous. 

Pruning may be done at any time during the year, but the most satis- 
factory time is either the early spring or the late fall, when the trees are de- 
foliated. Most of our work in the past has been done in the spring, but 
many growers at the present time are adopting the practive of fall pruning 
in order that this important work may be given plenty of time and attention. 

The general rules of cherry tree pruning may be classified as follows: (1) 
With your young trees establish a low head, preferably 18 inches. This 
promotes ease in harvesting, a better shaped tree and one not prone to wind 
injury. (2) Prune to an open’ center in order that your fruit be borne 
where the sun will have a chance to ripen it evenly. In this connection T 
might add that in any pruning keep the head of the tree low. (3) Do not 


cut over one-third of your bearing wood, for any excess over this arbitrary 
Percentage will tend to leaf and wood production, rather than fruit produc- 
tion. (4) Keep an eye on your commercial crop, remembering that with the 
cherry, your fruiting buds of the current season are always produced the 
year previous. 

Cultivation. We have long been exponents of the clean culture cover 
crop practice of orchard cultivation as opposed to the sod mulch system. 
We may have overdone cultivation to some extent, but in any event, a thorough 
discing in the fall is vital to the control of the Shot-hole Fungus, our worst 
enemy. In connection with the control of this fungus, I must say that the 
spores that infect the new leaf in the spring are carried through the winter in 
a dormant stage on the old leaves of the year before. These leaves are on 
the ground and the largest part of your battle is won, if these leaves are 
turned in under before germination takes place. 

In a dry season the formation and maintenance of a thick dust mulch is 
a necessity, for whatever moisture there may be in the soil, must be retained 
at all costs. This is accomplished by a thorough dragging after every rain. 

This culture practice is continued, the amount of dragging depending on 
the season until the time of harvest or thereabouts. At this time, the selec- 
tion of a cover crop should be given consideration. The benefits derived 
from the use of a good cover crop are many and may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: (1) Prevention of winter root injury by holding the snow during the 
winter. (2) By lessening the amount of soil moisture in the fall by a rapid 
fall growth. (2) The addition and retention of fertility by preventing the 
leaching of soil fertility and by building up the humus content of the soil. 

The varieties used are as follows: Annual sweet clover; vetch; H 
buckwheat; oats; rye; root crops and any legume which will start a rapid 
growth with the July planting. Weeds constitute the cheapest cover crop 
for a new orchard, but continued cultivation will finally produce a weed 
free orchard. 

Spraying must be done scientifically and regularly in order to successfully 
combat the Shothole Fungus. The best results have been secured to date by 
the use of a one-three-four Bordeaux mixture, one part of arsenate of lead, 
three parts of copper sulphate and four parts of lime. 

Time of spraying depends a great deal on the general humidity for the 
7 ee for a moist season multiplies the activity of the Shothole Spores many 
old. 

Generally speaking, three sprays are essential. The first as soon as pos- 
sible after the blossom petals have fallen: the second about two weeks before 
harvest and the third directly after harvest. These sprays are all applied with 
the idea of reducting the spread of Shothole Fungus to a minimum. 

In connection with spraying machinery, I might add that in order to do 
efficient werk, a pump should maintain a working pressure of from 250 to 
300 prounds. 

The question of fertilizer used is an important one with us, for with the 
light and thin soil we have any addition of soil fertility is essential and one 
quickly noticed. Barnyard manure used alone or preferably in connection 
with acid phosphate has shown wonderful results. Nitrate of soda is used 
not to exceed three pounds to the tree and many different forms of commercially 
prepared fertilizer with varying amounts of available nitrogen have been used 
with good success. In this question of fertilizer, however, the cherry grower 
has in time come to use barnyard manure if available with or without 
phosphate, or pure nitrate, for it is found that these two are the cheapest 
in the long run. A cover crop carefully selected and handled will also do 
much toward the increase of humus and available nitrogen in the soil. 

We have now come to the question of harvesting. In this regard I wish 
to outline briefly the method we have employed in general and particularly 
as relating to canning. 

We have found it necessary to import quantities of pickers in order that 
the cherries be taken from the tree at exact maturity. These pickers are 
quartered and fed at numerous camps varying in capacity from the five to ten 
pickers to our largest camp having a capacity of over one housand pickers. 

The picker problem is indeed a problem, but it is too extensive a one 
to be more than outlined here. I wish merely to state that we have found 
that competition between picker groups varying from ten to twelve pickers 
has led to increased efficiency. Group prizes for the day and for the season as 
well as individual prizes have done much to increase the efficiency of the 
individual. 

Picking for the canning factory is done entirely off the stem. We have 
found that by this method we have absolutely protected the fruiting spur, 
thereby increasing the fruit bearing surface as well as th capacity of the 
picker. The stems which are left on the tree drop naturally with the leaves and 
do not injure the tree in the least. You can imagine what a labor-saving 
item this is as far as the factory is concerned. 

The container used has a capacity of thirty pounds of stem fruit, is made 
of three-sixteenth-inch veneer, having the following dimensions, 814x1014x23%4 
inches. This shallow tray is divided by a partition with two compartments. 
All containers are well painted so that they may be washed after every trip 
to 


n tion with this subject I will merely follow the im- 
portant steps as they occur in our Sturgeon Bay plant, where we have done 
everything in our power to increase efficiency. 


_ Incoming fruit is carefully weighted at the plant. This handling of con- 
tainers has been facilitated to a great extent by means of hand operated hy- 
draulic warehouse trucks and dormant self-registering scales. The fruit is 
then washed and the empty containers are in turn washed before returning 
to the orchard. The washed fruit is conveyed by means of a rubber inspec- 
tion belt, for the primary inspection, to the pitters. The pitters are fed directly 
from this inspection belt by_means of gates, the amount of feed regulated 
by the size of the opening. We have-found it necessary to provide an auxil- 
iary pitter on each line in order that the line capacity be maintained at a 
minimum even with a machine out of order. On account of this auxiliary 
pitter we have established six working pitters and one auxiliary pitter on a 
line. Of course, the pitter is not perfect, but the percentage of pits can be 
greatly reduced by the use of a five-pronged needle in connection with a pit 
brush having the greatest possible thrust. From the pitters the fruit drops 
- the lower inspection belt, where the second important inspection takes 
place. 

On account of the amount of fruit we have been required to handle we 
have had to adopt mechanical fillers which will give a uniform fill. In thi 
regard I must say that a pitted cherry presents difficult problems for satis- 
factory handling with an automatic filler. We have solved some of these 
problems, especially so in the case of the $2.00 can by using a modern pea 
filler with special filling funnels. During the past season, our $2.00 fillers 
functioned perfectly without the aid of hand packing. 

The next step may be regarded as the most important step in the entire 
operation. _ Proper exhausting is as essential to a satisfactory pack as is 
proper sealing. If your exhauster can hold the temperature in the center of 
the can up to a temperature of 180 degrees for a minimum of 8 minutes on 
matter the size of the can. You can feel that as far as the exhaust is con- 
cerned your finished product will be free from pin holes. . 

As far as the sealing of the can is concerned, I am inclined to be preju- 
diced in favor of the compound lined covers as against the paper gasket. In 
support of this statement let me add that in the sealing of a full can of 
cherries, the paper gasket is apt to become wet. This alone will not allow 
its functioning properly. Furthermore a tight seam with the paper gasket is 
very apt to rupture the same. On the other hand, with the compound lined 
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cover your seam can be as tight as your closing machine can make properly. 

With the cherry we are blest with the fruit that can be sterllized at 212 
degrees. This allows the use of the continuous cooker, which enables us 
to turn out the finished product with a great saving in labor and further- 
more a product which you can feel certain has been sterilized for fourteen 
minutes in the No. 10 sized tin, and ten minutes in the No. 2 sized tin. 

In closing, may I add that during the past season we operated twenty-one 
pitters, handling 1748 tons of stemmed fruit with a record pack of 177 tons 
of stemmed fruit in 14 hours and 42 minutes. 2 

All of the fruit so handled was handled by the method above outlined and 
we feel that the reduction of pinholing in tin cans can only be made by 
strict attention to a long exhaust. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. KENNEDY: We were to have an ad- 
dress by Mr. Louis Follet, President of the Standard Ti nPlate Company, of 
Pennsylvania. We are very sorry not to have Mr. Follet with us. Fortun- 
ately, however, we have with us Mr. H. A. Baker, of the American Can Com- 
pany, and he has consented to address us at. this time. (Mr. Baker here 
gave a detailed description of tin plate making.) 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. KENNEDY: We are pleased to have 
Dr. Wiley with us todav. 


ADDRESS OF DR. HARVEY WILEY. 


I listened with much interest this morning to the address of Dr. Roseneau 
and Dr. Jordan. It is extremely gratifying to see how a great industry is 
taking every possible precaution and furthering every possible measure to 
investigate all the problems that underlie its success. This is one of the most 
promising signs of the present day. I don’t think we are going to have any 
very great lack in this country as long as business men, as most of you are, 
recognize the value of research. Many of you are old enough to remember 
when it was rare to see a business concern employ a scientific man in any 
capacity. Now it is equally rare not to have some kind of scientific man 
in its employ. You may be interested when I tell you that in 1884 there was 
not a single big factory in the United States that had in its employ a scientific 
man. 

You may also recall the efforts that were made to establish the beet sugar 
industry in this country. Im 884 a great deal of money had been wasted 
in trying to introduce into this country beet sugar growing from France-~- 
a great industry which is essentially founded on scientific research. They 
began at the wrong end of the line. They tried to get men to put money 
in an industry which was untried in this cocuntry, without export in- 
vestigations and research as to the possibilities and proper mehtods of pro- 
cedure. And afterwards they discovered the right way to go about the busi- 
ness, and how to bring research to bear upon the situation, and that finally 
brought capital and production together and established an industry which 
has now grown, as you know, to the enormous total of eight hundred thou- 
sand tons of beet sugar annually, and the possibilities of the industry have 
hardly been ascertained. The amount of sugar that we could grow in this 
country from the sugar beet is almost limitless in its possibilities. 

As I passed through Southern California a couple of months ago I saw 
at the stations special facilities built to handle the beets of the beet sugar 
industries, so that the beets could be grown at distances from the factories. 
They have long driveways up which to drive their wagons loaded with beets, 
and there the driver can dump them into a shoot, from which they are car- 
ried to the freight car, and thus large quantities of beets can be loaded 
on the cars almost without expense, an« transmitted to the factories at a 
distance. These things show just what research can dof ro a great business. 
Now, after many years of trial and struggle with great problems of in- 
dustry, your association has fully realized that you are rapidly getting on the 
right track, and in line with such a paper as I have just listened to, that in- 
vestigation by the proper men as to the best method of manufacturing a 
basic part of your industry—and this that I heard this morning about the 
poisonous effects produced by foods, and how they are produced, revolutionizing, 
as you might say, the previous ideas on these questions—these are to me ex- 
tremely interesting. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. I was just getting out 
to meet my be‘ter half, who is to meet me here. She is making her first visit 
to a canning convention and is very much interested. And I appreciate your 
courtesy in asking me to come forward and say a word. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. KENNEDY: I think anybody who has 
ever studied the food situation will realize what a debt of gratitude we owe 
to Dr. Wiley for starting this work for us. 

Our next subject is by Dr. Bigelow. be 


ADDRESS OF DR. W. D. BIGELOW, 
Chief Chemist National Canners’ Association. 


I want to say a few words about a matter which we have been studying 
a good deal lately. 

In the first place, in the processing of foods it is well known and _ has 
always been well known that the greater the acidity of the food, the least 
processing is necessary to sterilize it. Now, fruits require less processing 
than vegetables, because they are more acid. But suppose you fill a can 
with peaches, and then you fill it with hot water and immediately boil 
that water out. Of course very litle acid is gone from the peaches to the 
water or syrup, as the case may be. Now, if you leave the water in there 
or leave the syrup in there, the acid passes from the peaches out into the 
water or syrup. The bacteria, of course, are not in the peaches; they are 
in the water or syrup. Now, the question comes up: How soon does enough 
acid get out into the water where the bacteria are to be of value in processing. 
It is a matter we are studying and we will have some data to distribute 
shortly. Does it come out soon enough to have any value in processing? 

NoNw, it stands to reason that the longer the time that elapses between 
filling the can with peaches and water or syrup and the processing, the more 
acid comes out, where the temperature is the same that you have in process- 
ing. You fill the can with hot water. Suppose you let the vessel stand and 
let it get cold. There you lose in heat penetration. Then the question comes 
up about a long exhaust. The only way you can embody the heat is to make 
your exhaust more protracted. The longer the period of exhaust, the longer 
the time elapses between the filling of the can with water and putting in 
the peaches are processing, the more acid comes from the peaches to assist 
in the processing. at is another reason for the long exhaust in preference 
to the quick, sharp exhaust. Another reason besides that mentioned by Mr. 
Reynolds and Mr. Baker for eliminating the air. 

I have had a wonderful trip through the canning district of California. 
I was going to speak at greater length about things I saw there, but I want 
to say a few things, using the remarks I have made as an introduction. 

One of the things that struck me was the long period of exhaust given. 
They have a temperature at about 120 or something like that—keep that low 
temperature to keep the variation. Then in a number 10 can of peache; 
the products are exhausted for nine or ten minutes, and the 214 can not quite 
so long. During that time there is a marked change in the acidity of the 
syrup due to the causes I have mentioned, and, therefore, the time and tem- 
perature of the processing is not as great as would otherwise be necessary. 
Now after the exhaust the can is, of course, sealed. In the practice of many 
plants, the can would then go into a crate, and it would take some time, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the plant to fill the crate; and that crate would go 
into the bottom of the kettle, and others on top of it, and it might be fifteen 


minutes, or sometimes it might take half an hour, and during that time the 
temperature from the exhaust is being lost. In California one of the in- 
teresting things was to see the almost universal use of the rotating cooker, 
which is used almost universaly. As soon as the cans leave the sealing 
machinery, they go into the sterilizer without a moment’s time for loss of 
temperature. This obviates the necessity that there would otherwise be of 
the higher temperature and longer time. 

Now, just one more thing which I saw on the Coast which pleased me 
very much and I will not detain you longer, and that was the intelligent 
system of cooling. One of the reasons is, I think, stacking the cans while 
hot—one of the reasons for spoilage and pin holing—putting them in boxes, 
and stacking the box with its face against another box, and if the plant is 
running at considerable capacity, leaving them hot in the stock. In California 
and the other Pacific Coast States the cans which come from the rotating 
cooker are placed on a little platform which holds a dozen 21% cans and six 
number 10 cans, and that comes on the floor with only a little board along 
them, with a couple of straps at the end, so that the product can be run along 
that. When that platform is filled, another is placed, and so on until they 
are all transported. These cans are carried up to what is known as a cooling 
floor, into a room that is well ventilated, and often the cans are allowed 
to stay there until the following day. They are then stacked when they 
are entirely cold. That possibly takes more handling, but it is a safeguard 
against pin holing, as far as it goes, in assuring that the cans are cold when 
stacked. It also reduces corrosion because of assisting in the cooling of the 
cans. 

If that method could be followed by more canners, it would obviate almost 
all the spoilage we have—stocking while ‘hot, which is the cause of most of 
the spoilage we have with corn. 

: THE ELECTION. 

For Chairman—F. H. Van Eenwyck, of the Fruit Belt Preserving Co., 
East Williamson, N. Y. 

For Secretary—J. O. Holt, Eugene, Oreg. 

With this the Section adjourned. 


Meeting of the Pork and Bean Section 
Tuesday Morning, January 18th, 1921, At Marlborough-Blenheim 
West Solarium 


MR. A. G. DORRANCE, Camden, N. J., Chairman, presiding, in lieu of 
Dr. J. T. Dorrance. 

MR. DORRANCE: My brother, J. T. Dorrance, discovered last week 
that it would be necessary for him to be out of town, and that he couldn’t 
return in time to be in Atlantic City until later in the week. he com- 
municated with the Vice-Chairman, but he was also unable to come. He then 
communicated with the Secretary of the Association, or of this branch of 
the Association, and discovered that he also was unable to be present. So 
I am ,to open the meeting for you, and I wish to call for nominations for 
temporary chairman. 

(Whereupon Mr. A. C. Dorrance was nominated and elected temporary 
chairman. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


A temporary chairman is properly expected to make his remarks brief and 
to the point and I shall follow this precedent religiously, confining myself to 
mentioning a few topics that deserve more thorough discussion by the members 
later in the meeting. 

It is highly desirable that this Section should express its opinion in 
no uncertain terms on the subject of the current price of tin plate, and I hope 
that every other Section of this convention will do the same thing, for in 
that way. only will we make ourselves heard. 

The pork and bean packer who studies his costs—and I presume that 
includes nearly every one here, for costs afford an interesting study just now— 
every packer knows that the tin can costs as much as the ingredients that go 
into the can. This is an unhappy situation for the canning industry 
and one that can be rectified none too soon. To packers of pork and beans 
it has a special significance, for the consumer of this product always has 
the alternative of buying the raw beans and preparing them herself. 

Beans, sugar and cases are finding their old-time levels, while tomato 
pulp is selling at a price far lower than our friends in the Tomato Section 
would have it. Cans, alone, are held at war-time prices and this accounts 
for the distortion in our cost figures. 

The can companies cannot be held responsible for this condition ; we should 
be no better off making our own cans. A representative of one of the can 
companies stated not long ago: “The price of cans cannot be lowered until 
the price of tin plate falls below $7.00 per base box and we do not anticipate 
such a decline in the near future, since the item of labor represents 90 per 
cent. to 95 per cent. of the cost of manufacturing tin plate and to date the 
steel corporation has not decreased its rate of pay to employes.” 

The workers in the woolen mills of New England have accepted a 2214 
per cent. cut in the wage scale; the people in the cotton mills have accepted 
a cut ranging from 20 to 30 per cent.; the farmers of the country are re- 
ceiving much less for their services, and I fail to see why those employed in 
the steel industry have any special right to exemption from the reduction 
that is general throughout other trades. 

Another can maker writes that “‘in the tin plate industry, it is the seller 
and not the buyer who determines the ‘price; a condition which unfortunately 
does not prevail in the canned foods industry.” In this statement he is not 
quite accurate, for in both cases it is that much-advertised person—the ulti- 
mate consumer—-who determines when the price is too high. 

We must make ourselves heard upon this subject for the very existence 
of our business is at stake. 

And now, just a word or two about beans: Just at this time there is 
much discussion regarding the desirability of raising the import duty upon 
beans and I can well tnderstand how Mr. Breisch, who, as President of the 
Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association, will address us presently, might think 
an increase in the import duty a very good thing, indeed. king at it 
from the caner’s point of view, however, an increase is in no way justified. 
When beans were selling for 15c we bought them even though we couldn’t 
make a profit on them and now that beans are back to normal prices why 
should the market be artificially stimulated by raising the import duty so 
high as to exclude “‘Kotenashi” beans? This is a subject that we may well 
spend time in discussing. 

And then, there is the grading of beans. As I recall the specifications 
for C. H. ns, the culls must not exceed 114 per cent. and the larger 
beans must not exceed 7 per cent. The canner’s expense in removing culls 
after the beans have been soaked is considerably greatr than the cost of per- 
forming the same operation in a bean elevator, where the beans are in a 
dry state. Based on this fact is the suggestion that the Michigan bean job- 
ber; establish another grade for canners, providing that the culls shall 
not exceed 1 per cent. I am informed that this more thorough picking could 
be performed at the elevators without passing the beans over the sorting 
belts a second time and that a proper differential to cover this added care 
in picking would be about 10 cents per cwt. 
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Double Seamers 


IF THE 


““Seal of Inspection”’ 


Means Anything to You 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 


101 Park Avenue New York City 
\ 
“eee Special Agents 
Chicago Office CHARLES M. AMS, President The Premier Machinery Co. 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, Cal. 


The End of a Perfect Day Perfect Seams No Leaks 


ANGELUS NonsSpill DOUBLE SEAMERS 
Giving 100% Efficiency 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CoO. 
282 San Eernando Boulevard - 8 - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Eureka Soldering Flux “=: 


18 LB. CANS 
YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


— MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York Boston, Mase, Milwaukeg, Wise. 8. 0. Randall's Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
neinnatti, Oo cago, nn. more 

Birmingham, Als. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pitts San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 
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No Loss of Time from Breakdowns or Repairs. Everybody Smiling, 
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Please understand that I am not suggesting this higher grade in the belief 
that if established it would do away with the necessity for picking the culls 
from beans at the canning factory. Quality cannot be maintained without 
this final inspection. Even with this suggested grading, there would be 
rlenty of culls to be removed, for it is our experience that 2 per cen. of culls 
can frequently be removed from beans that have been graded C. H. P. by the 
inspectors of the Michigan Baen Jobbers’ Association. 

I have touched upon a few subjects that I believe deserve our earnest con- 
sideration and I trust that they be discussed more fully before we ad- 
journ. 


Secretary Gorrell has asked me to read the following letter from Dr. 
Alsberg: 


January 15, 1921. 
Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, 
Secretary, National Canners’ Assn., 
1739 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


On February 25, 1920, the Bureau replied to an inquiry from you in refer- 
ence to the labeling of Naga Uzura beans. It had been found that these 
beans had been extensively shipped under the designation ‘Red Kidney Beans,” 
as a result of which the Bureau had instituted a number of seizure actions 
on a charge of violation of the Food and Drugs Act. 

The Bureau stated that Naga Uzura beans should not be labeled as red 
kidney beans, but tha the canned article would be considered as properly labeled 
if designated “‘Naga Uzura Beans,” “Naga Uzura Kidney Beans,”’ “Speckled 
Kidney Beans” or ‘Mottled Kidney Beans.” 

ecause of facts developed in the investigation incident to preparation 
for the trial of the seizure action which was contested at Louisville, Ky., and 
because of the verdict of the jury in that case, the Bureau has come to the 
conclusion that the designation “Kidney Beans,’’ even when qualified by such 
terms as “‘Naga Uzura,” “Speckled” and ‘Mottled,’ as suggested in the 
Bureau’s letter of February 25, 1920, would be false and misleading and 
therefore violative of the Food and Drugs Act if applied to Naga Uzura beans 
shipped within the jurisdiction of that law. Will you be good enough to ad- 
vise the parties interested of the Bureau’s change of view in this matter? 


Respectfully, 

(Signed) Cc. L. ALSBERG, Chief. 
THE PRESIDING OFFICER, MR. DORRANCE: I wish to appoint as a nomi- 
nating committee Mr. Ritter, Mr. B. C. Knott and Mr. Thomas. Mr. Ritter 
to act as chairman, and I will ask that they be prepared to submit a report 
at the close of the sesison. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Christian Breisch. He will speak on “Michigan 
Beans.”” Mr. Breisch is well known, not only through the Michigan Bean Job- 
bers’ Association, but through the Canners’ Association, and is esteemed for his 
ability and integrity. It is with very great pleasure that I introduce Mr. 
Breisch. (Applause.) 


“MICHIGAN BEANS” 
(By Christian RBreisch) 


A year ago your President honored me with an invitation to ad- 
dress the Bean Section at your annual convention in Cleveiand, I was 
unable to fill the appointment owing to negotiations which were then 
pending for a large export order of Michigan beans. Fortunately Mr. 
E. L. Wellman, of Grand Rapids, consented to fill my place on your 
program. Mr. Wellman is always as full of information as an egg 
is of meat, when it comes to matters pertaining to beans, and you no 
doubt heard a better talk than had I been present to address you. 

The Chairman of your committee has assigned me the subject of 
“Michigan Beans.’ While beans are good, Michigan beans, according to 
the slogan of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association, “are the best in 
the world.” 

Specifying Michigan beans gives me the excuse for saying a few 
words regarding Michigan. Various states have some outstanding char- 
acteristic for which they are noted. Ohio, our neighbor to the south 
and east, has’ supplanted Virginia as the mother of Presidents. Ken- 
tucky is noted for her beautiful women, fast horses and good whisky. 
Michigan excels her sister states in very many respects. She has the 
great and only Henry Ford and within her boundaries produces eighty 
per cent of the total output of automobiles manufactured in the Uniied 
States. 

The State Geologist tells me Michigan has a shore line of 1,631 
miles which is greater than any other state in the Union. There are 
over 5,000 Jakes in Michigan, an average of 50 lakes to each county. 

The State Game Warden tells me that in 1919 twenty thousand 
(20,000 deer were slain in Michigan, and the past season more than 
twenty-five thousand (25,000). Michigan does not do things by halves. 
The State Legislature, now in session, has not a Democratic member 
either in the House or in the Senate. I might go on and mention many 
other characteristics in which Michigan is unique, but I hope I have 
said enough to convince you that when Michigan undertakes to raise any 
crop, she is very likely to excel, in fact she produces the best rye, the 
best flavored fruits and “the best beans in the world.” 

There must be some effect produced by the lakes surrounding the 
southern peninsular, with the excepiion of the Ohio-Indiana line, and 
by the thousands of lakes scattered over the state, which produces the 
peculiar soil and climatic conditions resulting in a flavor which is not 
found in other beans. The same is true of the fruits which are pro- 
duced along the western side of the state. 

In the agricultural development of Michigan in the past thirty 
years or more, the raising of beans has been a most influential factor. 
Before the sugar beet supplanted beans in the affections of the Michigan 
farmer, the common expression was that beans had paid off more farm 
mortgages than any other one crop. 

Pardon me for a moment if I refer to the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ 
Association, of which I have the honor to be President. One cannot 
discuss the subject of Michigan beans without thinking of this Associa- 
tion, which was organized nearly thirty years ago by a group of men 
who began at that early date to work for the establishment of grades 
for Michigan beans which would place them in the leading position in 
the world’s markets. The Association has grown from that small group 
of men to an association of two hundred and fifty regular members, 
owning and operating more than four huncred and twenty-five elevators, 
with an investment in plant and equipment of more than fifteen million 
dollars ($15,009,006), employing thousands of men and tens of thousands 
of girls in the packing rooms. ‘ 

The principal bean section of the state comprises a belt one hundred 
and fifty miles wide, extending from Lake Huron and the Detroit River 
on the east to Lake Michigan on the west. If lines of railroad were 
built north and south ten miles apart our bean elevators distributed 
along these lines of road would not be more than seven miles apart. 

i,Previous to 1915 Michigan was the largest bean-producing state, 
having produced in 1914, according to Government reports, five million 
four hundred and eight-eight thousand bushels (5,480,000) out of a total 


of eleven million bushels (11,000,000). In 1916 the production in Cali- 
fornia exceeded that in Michigan, being five million five hundred and 
seventy-six thousand bushels (5,576,000), against three million one hun- 
dred and two thousand bushels (3,102,000) in Michigan. The high 
prices during the war induced California, with her higher-priced lands, 
io expand her bean industry, and in 1917 and 1918 she produced more 
than eight million bushels, or practically one-half of the total production 
in the United States, and practically double the production in Michigan. 
In 1919 the Michigan crop was four million thirty thousand bushels 
(4,00,000), and that of California four million four hundred and sixty- 
four thousand bushels. The 1920 Michigan crop is, according to report 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates in conjunction with the Michigan De- 
partment of State, gives the total production three million five hundred 
and seventy-five thousand bushels (3,575,000) and the total production 
in the United States nine million seventy-five thousand bushels (9,075,000). 
The Michigan crop is short approximately 500,000 bushels, and it is 
estimated that the carry-over from 1919 crop was approximately four 
hundred and fifty cars, which would be sufficient to offse. the decrease 
in production of 1920. 

Imports of beans from the Orient have-had a serious effect upon 
the bean industry of our state, as with the inadequate import duty of 
42c¢ per hundred weight Michigan could not compete profitably with 
Oriental beans, with the result that the crops of 1919 and 1920 have been 
sold at less than the actual cost of production. 

Do not misunderstand me. We all know that the readjustment 
taking place within the past few months and being accomplished with 
so much greater rapidity than was anticipated, has caused a very rapid 
decline in many lines, especially food stuffs. 

If there is truth in the statement that the first product to decline 
below pre-war prices would be the first to rebound, we can reasonably 
expect a better price for beans and one that will come nearer returning 
to the grower the cost of production. 

The farm price of beans in December, 1915, was $2.10 per bushel. 
The price paid the grower December, 1920, in the greater portion of 
the state was from $3.25 and $3.50 per hundred, or $1.95 to $2.10 per 
bushel. Today’s price to the grower is from 25c to 35¢ higher than 
the December price, and at these prices deliveries are light. It is esti- 
mated that sixty per cent of the crop, including carry-over, was mar- 
keted previous to January 1. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the proceedings of your 
meeting in Cleveland, especially the address regarding grades by Dr. 
Loomis, Director of Inspection, and the minimum standard for certify- 
ing grades by the Inspection Deparcment of the ingredients used in 
canned pork and beans. 

The definition as finally adopted reads as follows: “The beans used 
shall be sound navy beans, unless otherwise specified, free from stone 
and other matter, and shall not contain more than two per cent by 
weight of defective beans, and not over one-half of Which shall be beans 
defeciive on account of anthrocnose or ground rot.” 

In the early period of the canning of pork and beans a very large 
percentage of the beans used were Michigan beans, but in the past few 
years the increased production in California, especially, and large im- 
portations of Japanese beans, has resulted in many canners using these 
varieties, and 1 note that in your discussion you have included under 
ihe term “Navy Beans” any and all of these varieties. I have been 
wondering whether during the past year the definition as adopted had 
proven satisfaciory. There is nothing in the standard as defined to_pre- 
vent the canner from using: Michigan, New York, Idaho, California or 
Japanese beans, and marketing his product under a single label. 

It would be especially pleasing to the bean interests of Michigan 
ef you should adonpt a regulation requiring the label on canned beans 
to bear the name of the variety or state where grown. 

Speaking of grades, I wish to quote the Michigan standard of 
choice hand-picked beans as follows: “Choice hand-picked pea beans, 
Michigan grading, must be bright, sound, dry, well screened, and must 
not contain more than one and one-half per cent of discolored and split 
beans and not more than seven per cent of large or medium beans.” 

In the rules and regulations of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion a dry bean is defined as one containing not to exceed 17 per cent 
moisture at 175 degrees centigrade. 

During the fall of 1918 and spring of 1919 Michigan shippers sold 
io the Grain Corporaiion approxima.ely 800 60,000-pound cars ef choice 
hand-picked beans on this grading, a very large percentage of which 
were shipped to Europe, and we are informed that, by the Grain Cor- 
poration, every bag of beans reached the other side in good condition. 

Your President in inviting me to talk to you today suggested that 
I should refer to the subject of mixed beans. Previous to the past 
summer the possibility that foreign-grown beans should be mixed with 
Michigan beans had never been brought to the attention of the inspec- 
tion department of our Association. -Shipping beans from other states 
into Michigan would seem like “carrying coals to New Castel.” Owing 
to rain-damaged condition, especially of the crop in California and the 
fact that they were not equipped to hand pick the beans, quite a few 
carloads of California beans were sent.to Michigan to be handpicked. 
Investigation by the Association has convinced us that in certain cases 
foreign-grown beans have become mixed in some of the elevators with 
Michigan beans, whether intentionally or unintentionally, I am unable 
to state. The fact that some shipments containing a mixture of froeign- 
grown beans mixed with Cichigan beans had gone out of the state came 
to the attention of the Association just prior to our annual convention, 
with the result that the section of the Constitution and By-Laws cov- 
ering that subject was amended to read as follows: 

“Any member who shall sell or offer for sale, stencil or ship any 
beans not grown within the State of Michigan as Michigan beans or 
offers or sells by sample beans not grown in Michigan without advising 
the buyer that they are not Michigan grown, shall upon complaint sub- 
mitted to the Chief Inspector, and if sustained by him and his opinion 
confirmed by the Arbitration Committee, at once forfeit his or its mem- 
bership in this Association, It shall be the duty of the Secretary to at 
once notify all members of the Association in the same way as is pro- 
vided in Section 7 of Article 3.” 

The officers and directors of the Association are endeavoring to trace 
nll cases which have come to their attention, and I can say confidently 
that future cases of mixing or misbranding will be practically im- 
possible. 
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It is only a matter of a few weeks before your plant must be ready to com- 
mence the season. 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEED A 


PEA CLEANER 


The Invincible Green Pea Belt Machine is something with which you are 


familiar. 
IT REQUIRES VERY LITTLE POWER 
AND NO STEADY ATTENTION 


There is nothing about it to give out in the middle of the season. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE -YOU 
WILL FIND AN ILLUSTRATION 


a 


= 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co i 
> 
Silver Creek, N. Y. ; 
> 
? 
> 
: VARIETIES 
+ 
DELAWARE 5.00 
LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK. .... .................... 4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4 TEIN 3.50 
GREATER BALTIMORE. 3.50 
OTHER SEEDS 
3 Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squash 
t Okra Spinach Cauliflower Beans 
4 Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 
> 
z The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
4 you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth’s 
z prioes will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 
ae 99 
{  TOMATO—“The Landreth D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 
3 Pri 9.00 q BRISTOL, PENNA. 
3 rice $9. os Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America 
> 
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In closing I wish to quote a part, = a little poem which I heard 
years ago, entitled “Little, but Mighty” 


I had a dream 
The other night, 

And t'would seem, 
In sorry plight, 

Was the pleader, 
Michigan Bean. 


The tale he told 
Of suffered pain, 
Thru weather cold 
And sleet and rain, 
ai That he’d been thru, 
Had Michigan Bean. 


Then terriffic heat, 
\ The bug scare, too, 
: Both did he meet; 
L And well he knew 
i Anihracnose was next, 
Did Michigan bean. 


With all our might 
Let every one 
Try to right 
The wrong done 
To our Friend, 
Michigan Bean. 

MR. BREISCH: I have spoken here in regard to your standard. You 
have got a two per cent. tolerance in there. Now we have got some men 
in Michigan that would take advantage of that, if he ships you beans on the 
two per cent. basis. We would not let a bean go out of the State on ‘the 
two per cent. contract. We send men all over Michigan—I think it will aver- 
age, say, $15 a car to get these inspection contracts for you. They are not 
perfect after you get them, but it seems to me that you ought to change your 
standard at least since we are willing to give you a one and a half per 
cent. bean. That is something I would like to convey to you. I think you 
ought to adopt that. It is not inconsistent with our grade. Now we have 
lots of people in Michigan who want the 2 per cent. tolerance, and we 
talked for six months with the committee and were divided over the que;- 
tion. We are in close touch with you every day, and we try to see that you get 
the best article that we can give you. There are lots of bean sbeing shipped 
out of Michigan that are away under 1 per cent. And you certainly se> 
your position, and it is rather embarrassing to the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ 
Association officials. Of course, we are not going to change our contract. Mr. 
Dorrance spoke of one per cent. I think that is going a little too far. 

MR. DORRANNCE: Mr. Breisch brought up this subject yesterday— 
about changiing our inspection standard, so that not more than one and one- 
half per cent. of culls would be accepted. It is a matter which should not 
be acted upon in open meeting, but should properly be discussed here. I 
should be glad to hear any remarks on this subject. To my knowledge it 
has been true in some instances that beans that bore the inspection stamp 
of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association run in excess of one and a half per 
cent. The Inspection Department does not consider bean culls that are prop- 
erly removed in picking by the canner who regards his quality very highly. 
I fail to see why there is any necessity for changing the standard of our in- 
spection department because it fails to coincide exactly with the Michigan 
Bean Jobbers’ standard. 

A MEMBER, of the Bean Association: I think that we want to make it 
plain to the canning industry that our association is willing to give them a 
bean of better quality than they are asking for, based on their standard at 
Cleveland. We are quite anxious that Michigan ship beans that are per- 
fectly satisfactory, and we know that those of you who are packing fancy 
beans demand beans that will not show more than one and one-half per cent. 
of culls. The two per cent. of culls leaves the proposition open to some jobbers 
in Michigan, and they put beans through the elevators that have not been 
hand-picked and send them to the packers. . 

MR. DORRANCE: That is a matter which I think should very well be 
referred to our inspection department, and it will be so handled 

While the nominating committee were out of the room I mentioned the 
fact that President Sears in his annual report had expressed the desirability 
of limiting the number of sections, having in mind particularly the desirability 
of merging the Pork and Bean Section with the Vegetable Section, and I stated 
that there would be some advantages and several disadvantages in that, two 
that occurred to me only being that there are certain merchandising prob- 
lems which we consider here that cannot well be discussed in the vegetable 
section; and second, that this meeting affords an opportunity for bean job- 
bers and been canners to get together on common ground. I think the 
canners here should express themselves on this important subject. I should 
like very much to hear the opinion of Mr. Roach. 

MR. ROACH: I have just come in and I am not particularly familiar 
with what has been going on. Therefore, you sce that I have no opinion. We 
only pack a few compared to many other packers. I believe we have some 
of the best bean jobbers in Michigan in the world. and I believe they will 
treat you right. 

MR. DORRANCE: I believe that this should be kept a separate section 
on account of the merchandising features of it. Bean packing is a business 
that comes off nine or ten months in the year, while vegetable packing is a 
business that goes on only during the vegetable season. during two or three 
months, and their gods are usually sold ahead of being packed, while our busi- 
ness is a constant sales proposition, and alsc we are in closer touch with the 
bean jobbers association by having this association kept as a separate di- 
vision of the Canners’ Association. 

Are there any further remarks? 

MR. THOMAS: I likewise am of the same opinion; for one reason, be- 
eause the bean jobbers have always kept in close touch with this section, and 
they have come here a good many mile; to work with us in the interest of 
the pork and bean business, and they certainly are not interested in the general 
vegetable line. 

R. HERMAN: About 11 per cent. of the beans grown go into tin can:. 
We have in this room representatives of all the big bean jobbers of Michigan. 
pnd also of New York, who come here primarily with the object of getting 
your views, and they come here to co-operate with you in any way to in- 
crease the sale and production of pork and beans, because we feel that the 
country is just beginning to be scratched on the subject of pork and beans. 

MR. DORRANCE: T will ask Mr. B. C. Knott to report the opin‘on 
of the Pork and Bean Section to the general meeting on Friday of this week. 

There are two points brought up that it seems to me should be answered 
hy the reprezentatives of the shippers of beans. First. is it practicable to 
produce a higher grade than C.R.P. beans, a grade that would call for culls 
rot to exceed 1 per cent.. which, of course. would carry a differential in 
eases sufficient to cover the increased expense; and second. is it exsential 
that we use the present jute bags instead of the cotton bags which were 
so generally used before the war. 


MR. BREISCH: I would like for you and Mr. Kolp to take that up. 


MR. WILMAN: There is no question about having them packed in cotton 
bags if they want to pay the difference in the price of the bags. 
MR. DORRANCE: How much is that? 


MR. WILMAN: The hundred pound jute bag costs $105 a thousand, 
and the 165 pound cotton bag costs 35 cents a piece, perhaps. I don’t just 
know what the cost of the 100 pound cotton bag would be. 


As far as the 1 per cent. is concerned, I am satisfied there are many 
shippers, where they are properly equipped with machinery and elevators, who 
could perhaps pick these beans to one per cent., provided the canner wanted 
to pay the difference in cost that there might be. But many canners wet 
pick their beans. After being soaked they develop some spots that would not 
appear in the dry state. I have found that to be true also. 


MR. COLP: Fish oil is used in all the jute that is used for bags. Do 
I understand that you object to that? 


MR. DORRANCE: I am prepared to say that in some bags that have 
been used the result has been that the characteristics of the oil have been 
transferred to the contents. You can readily understana the unfortunate re- 
sult that may be produced. 


MR. COLP: It occurred to me that the same proce:s that would render 
the bags unfit for beans would render them unfit for flour. Practically all 
export flour is packed in burlap sacks. I think it is a matter that our asso- 
ciation should take up with the bag manufacturers at once. Flour would more 
readily absorb that odor than beans, but I have never heard that complaint 
made of flour. I think it is something that should be taken up at once. 


MR. DORRANCE: Don’t they have a white cotton bag instead of jut2 
for shipping flour? 


MR. COLP: No; it is the same bag—except I don’t know whether the 
weight is the same or not. e use a twelve-ounce bag in packing beans. 
I think it is the weight they use for export flour. 


* MR. BREISCH: I think the bean bag is made more heavy than the flour 
g. 


MR. KOLP: No matter, they are the same weight of goods. 


A MEMBER: The bean bag is a piece of goods forty inches wide and 
thirty-sixx inches long and weighs twelve ounces, and they are cut 73 inches, 
and with the hem and all, it makes about 36x9\%4. And they use about a 
40-ounce bag for export flow. It is the same sack they use for coffee an1 
r‘ce and any other commidity. They are shipped in th esame quality of burlap. 


MR. DORRANCE: It seems that Mr. Co!p’s sugge:tion is the logical one—- 
that the Bean Jobbers’ Association should look into this complaint. 


If there is no further sennection, we will hear the report of the Nomi- 
nat'ng Committee. Mr. Ritt 


THE ELECTION. 


MR. RITTER: We nominate Mr. E. P. G-le, of Marshalltown, Iowa, a 
Chairman; and Mr. Wagner as Secretary and Treasurer; and Mr. Stewart, of 
the Grimes Canning Company, Grimes, Iowa, as Vice-Chairman. 


(Whereupon the persons nominated were duly elected.) 
(Whereupon, at 1 P. M. the meeting was regularly adjourned.) 


TREAT TOMATO SEED TO PREVENT BACTERIAL SPOT 


A disease of tomatoes attacking both fruits and plants 
has recently been described by the Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion. The trouble is apparently rather common in the Middle 
West, and a fairly wide distribution in the East is suspected. 

The disease causes small, irregular black or brown scab- 
like spots which develop on the tomatoes. These are broken 
up in the cyclone, and may be the cause of black specks in the 
finished product as well as the cause for reduced yields in the 
field. 

Dr. Max M. Gardner, of the Indiana Station, has found 
that the discease is disseminated principally on the seed, and 
that it may be controlled by seed treatment with a solution 
of corrosive sublimate. In a statement released by the Director 
of the Indiana Station a few days ago the folowing directions 
are given for the treatment of the seed: 

“Place the dry seed in a rather large cheese cloth bag 
and immerse it in a 1 to 3,000 solution of corrosive sublimate 
for five minutes, Stir thoroughly by poking the bag with a 
stick so as to remove air bubbles and insure thorough wetting 
of the seed coats, 

“Remove the bag of seed from the corrosive sublimate 
solution after five minutes’ immersion, and wash for ten to 
fifteen minutes in running water. After this the excess water 
should be gently pressed from the bag and the seed spread 
out in a thin layer in a well-ventilated place to dry. 

“One ounce of corrosive sublimate is sufficient to make 
24% gallons of solution, which is enough to treat about fifty 
pounds of seed. 

“The most convenient method is to prepare a concen- 
trated stock solution by dissolving one ounce of corrosive sub- 
limate in twenty-two pints of water. The solution to be used 


for treating the seed is made by adding one pint of this con- 
centrated stock solution to one gallon of water, which is a suffi- 
cient amount to treat two pounds of seed.” 
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Hamachek’s Ideal 


Their use insures more 
thorough hulling.a better 
pack and a larger profit 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Manutacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


LIVINGSTON 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
od T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
% EQUIPPED WITH THESE 

WASHERS: 


We are now making a corrugated 
Drum for our Washers, for hand 
peeled tomatoes, guaranteed not to 
cut skin of solid tomatoes. 


BETTER SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Marion, Indiana 


Eastern Agents 


Central Agent 
S. 0. RANDALL’S SON FLAN GSENK AMP 


BALTIMORE, MD. INDIANAPOLIS 


ae 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Green Pea Machines 
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BULLETIN No. 80-A 
January 10, 1921 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Pending Legislation Affecting the Canning Industry—War 
Finance Corporation—Tarift Hearings—Legal Require- 
ments in Labeling—Foreign Trade Corporation 
—Income Tax—Buyers’ Risk in Ship- 
ments Canned Foods. 

Senate Bill S-3944 


Relating to the Control of the Packing Interests—The 
United States Senate is at present considering the above bill which 
relates to the control of the meat packers. This bill has been be- 
fore the Senate for some time and is on the present calendar under 
the head of Unfinished Business, where it will remain until final 
vote is taken. This by agreement will be January 24 1921. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Can- 
ners’ Association held in Washington on the 21st day of August, 
1919, there was a full discussion of this bill, and at the conclu- 
sion of this discussion the following resolution was unanimously 
passed. 

Whereas, the National Canners’ Association has, during the 
period of the war and the emergencies created thereby, constantly 
endeavored to support and comply with all regulations provided 
by law for the conduct of industry, and 

Whereas, the said Association believes that in time of peace 
there should be the greatest fredom for the exercise of American 
initiative and effort, and for the operation of those natural laws 
of supply and demand whose principles have governed industry 
beneficially in all ages, and 

Whereas, the National Canners’ Association believes any sys- 
tem of regulation of industry under a licensing plan will be detri- 
mental to the necessary progress of such industry and its efficiency 
in production, now therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Nationa] Canners’ Association opposes as 
unwise, unnecessary and detrimental to public interest the Kenyon 
and Kendrick bills with proposed amendments, now pending before 
the United States Senate, and all other kindred legislation. 

A special committee was authorized by the Board of Directors. 
of which Mr. Frank Gerber, then President of the Association, 
was made chairman. Mr. Gerber, together with his committee. 
appeared before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, before which 
committee testimony was being taken, and filed a brief represent- 
ing the views of the National Canners’ Association. 

Brief Filed Before Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—aAs President of the National Canners’ Association, 
I have been instructed by its Executive Committee to protest 
against the enactment of the Kenyon bill. I make this protest 
because the system of licensing, as provided in the bill, may be 
ultimately extended to the entire fruit and vegetable canning in- 
dustry. Our objection to this feature of the bill is based upon 
the following reasons: 

1. Such a system of licensing would cover the canning of 
fruits and vegetables by the meat packers and milk canners, and 
for that reason it would be ultimately and logically extended to 
cover the entire canning industry, for it would naturally be con- 
sidered unfair to subject some canners of fruits and vegetables to 
the licensing system and exempt others who are exclusively en- 
gaged in the canning industry and who are not meat packers. 

2. This extension of the licensing system to and govern- 
mental regulation of the entire canning industry would be entirely 
uncalled for because no specific reason could well be advanced for 
such Federal regulation. If any abuses or practices contrary to 
the public interest became apparent, and if there are not sufficient 
laws on the statute books now, we have entire confidence in the 
ability of Congrss to pass necessary legislation to stop such abuses 
and curb such practices in the regular course of legal procedure. 
. 3. The presumed reason for government control and regu- 
lation’ of an industry is, of course, the fear of such an industry 
becoming monopolistic, but owing to the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding the canning industry, it is utterly impossible for this 
industry to attain such magnitude or such a degree of concentra- 
tion into the hands of a few as to become monopolistic in any 
sense of the word. Because the canning industry is highly diversi- 
fied in all of its aspects, depending on soil and climatic condi- 
tions and the highly perishable nature of the commodities packed, 
it will be ever necessary to rpoduce the canned product in close 
proximity to the soil where it is grown. As a result of these 
natural conditions, there are a number of independent canners op- 
erating an even larger number of plants scattered all over the coun- 
try. The total number of canners of canned foods of all kinds is 
approximately four thousand today, and this number could not be 
reduced to less than several hundred by any sort of combination. 
It will therefore readily be seen that it would be impossible to 


bring the greater portion of the industry under centralized control, 
and any possibility of monopolistic tendencies to develop under 


. such conditions is out of the question. 


4. There being no reason for the imposition of any sort of 
governmental regulation on the canning industry, it would be ob- 
viously unfair to burden the industry with it. 

5. Such a system of government control of the entire can- 
ning industry would work positive harm by tending to seriously 
curtail the production of canned foods. It would tend to dis- 
courage the small packer and indirectly the farmer who grows 
the raw materials for him to such an extent that he might find 
it advisable and profitable to quit the canning industry and enter 
other fields of endeavor where he runs less risk of becoming a 
violator of Federal rules and regulations and incurring the dis- 
pleasure of governmental agents and consequent punishment. Such 
curtailment of production of canned foods with the attendant en- 
hancement in price might far out-balance any positive benefit to 
the public which might possibly be derived from government reg- 
ulation. 

6. Such a system of licensing would be dangerous because it 
would vest powers of the most autocratic nature in one person 
to be used at his discretion. It would be very difficult to find a 
man who could combine all the qualities and the ability necessary 
to one who undertakes to prescribe rules and regulations for an 
industry so diversified from every point of view as the canning 
industry, in such a way as to treat every canner justly and fairly. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to find any one man who would be 
fully able to undertake this task, nor, for that matter, a dozen 
men. It would be equally difficult to prescribe any set or dozen 
sets of rules and regulations to fully meet the situation. 

7. Such regulation would be contrary to one of the most fun- 
damental laws of human nature—nemely, the instinct to struggle 
for achievememnt, out of which grow personal initiative, efficiency 
and executive ability. Upon these human traits the whole process 
of evolution of human institutions commonly called civilization has 
been built, and to ignore or unduly restrict the free development 
of these natural instincts in man would mean a return to primitive 
conditions and savagery. We do not believe that any one would 
wish to advocate any legislation which might tend to throttle 
personal initiative and the spirit of progress and enterprise which 
has so strongly characterized especially the American people and 
which has given the American nation the high place which it now 
holds among the nations of the world.” 3 

It will be seen from the above resolution and brief that the 
Board of Directors of the National Canners’ Association felt that 
legislation of this kind is most undesirable and that it is the en- 
tering wedge of nationally controlled business effort, no matter 
how worthy. 

The Association is advised that the Hon. B. M. Fernald, U. S.’ 
Senator from Maine, expects to make a speech in the Senate in op- 
position to this bill sometime during the middle of January. 

The National Canners’ Association is on record in reference 
to the proposed legislation and can do nothing further as an organi- 
zation. However, individual canners can take the matter up with 
their United States Senators and Congressmen, and let these law- 
makers have the benefit of their views. In addressing your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, please note the number of the bill—S. 3944. 

Proposed Bill Regulating Fill of Cans—The attention of 
the canning industry is called to House of Representative Bill No 
10311, which has been passed by the House and is now on its sec- 
ond reading in the Senate, having been referred to the Committe 
on Agriculture and Forestry. This bill relates to the fill of cans 
and the canning industry is probably familiar with the same. 
However, attention is called to the amendment to Section 8, to 
which is added the following clause: “or if it be in a container 
so made, formed, or shaped as likely to deceive or mislead the 
eh as to quantity, quality, size, kind or origin of the food 
therein.” 

A second amendment adds the following paragraph: “Fifth. 
If in the package form, and irrespective of whether or not the 
quantity of the contents be plainly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside of the package in terms of weight, measure, or numer- 
ical count, as provided in paragraph ‘Third,’ the package be not 
filled with the food it purports to contain: Provided, however. 
That reasonable variations shall be permitted and tolerances shall 
be established by rules and regulations made in accordance with 
provision 3 of this act. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that the bill as it 
stands at present in the Senate provides that tolerances “shall” 
be permitted. The original bill contained the word “may,” tc 
which this office called attention at the time it was still being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 

War Finance Corporation—The War Finance Corporation 
has been revived by recent law which was passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. It applies to all industries. 

Food and Drugs Act—Weight of Contents Only Statement 
Required on Canned Food Labels. The following correspondence 
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with reference to the requirements of the Foods and Drugs Ac: 
and regulations enforcing same will answer a number of recent 
inquires on this important subject. 
December 10, 1920. 
Mr. W. G. Campbell, 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


Some time ago we discussed the general question of labeling 
under the Food and lerugs Act. At that time I stated to you that 
it was my understanding that, under the law, the only affirmative 
requirement in reference to labeling was that the package must 
bear the statement of the weight of contents; any other labeling 
which was on the package was optional, but if made, had to be a 
true statement. 

This office has lately received some inquiries as to whether 
or not it is necessary to put the name of the product and the name 
of the manufacturer or distributer on the package. My unider- 
standing is that any of these or like requirements are optional, 
aside from the weight of contents. I will be glad to have you 
write me a letter on this subject which can be used for the pur- 
pose of a bulletin. 

Yours truly, 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSN. 
December 20, 1920. 
National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 

I have your letter of December 10 in reference to the gen- 
eral question of labeling canned foods under the Food and Drugs 
Act. 

The labeling provisions of the law are embodied in Section 8. 
There are positive requirements in paragraph 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this 
Section, all of which are applicable to food products. Paragraph 
1, which is supplemented by paragraph 4, declares it to be con- 
trary to the provisions of the Act to ship interstate and sell an 
imitation article unless it is labeled so as to plainly indicate that 
it is an imitation and the word “imitation” is plainly stated upon 
the package in which it is offered for sale. There is a further 
requirement in paragraph 4 that in the case of mixtures or com- 
pounds which are sold under their own distinctive names and 
which are not imitations of other articles, in order to fall with- 
in the protection of the proviso, they shall be labeled with a sta‘e- 
ment of the place where the article has been manufactured or pro- 
duced. Paragraph 2 requires a statement on the label of the 
quantity or proportion of certain narcotic drugs when they are 
present in foods. 

The above provisions do not ordinarily concern canners. since 
it would be very infrequent indeed that an imitation product or 


an article containing the designated drugs would be placed on the: 


market in the form of canned foods. 

The third paragraph requires that food in package form bear 
a plain and conspicuous statement of the quantity of contents 
This is specific and is applicable, as you know, to all canned food 
_ products. You are virtually correct, therefore, in your under- 
standing, as stated in your letter, that aside from the neces ity 
of indicating by label the quantity of contents, there are no posi- 
tive requirements in the law with respect to labeling canned foods 

The remaining provisions of the Act are indicated in a neza- 
tive way by prohibiting certain types or kinds of labels or repre- 
sentations. Your reference to the name of the manufacturer or 
distributor is illustrative of this. The law does not require on 
the ordinary output of a canner that the label bear the name of 
the Inanufacturer or distributor. If such name is given. however. 
the product would be regarded as misbranded unless it were the 
correct name. Regulation 18, amplifying somewhat this provision 
of Section 8, states that the name of the manufacturer or producer 
need not be given upon the label, but if given it must be the true 
name. This same regulation provides that the name of the con- 
signee or distributor may be used instead of the name of the 
packer, provided the consignee’s or distributor’s name is preceded 
by such words as “Packed for.” “Distributed by.” or the like. 

I trust that this has answered the questions which you had 
in mind at the time of writing. If it has not and you will be good 
enough to communicate with me further, I will endeavor to reply 
more specifically. 


(Signed) 


Very respectfully, 
W. G. Campbell, 
Assistant Chief. 


Foreign Trade Corporation—The National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has been requested by a committee in charge of solociting 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the Foreign Trade Corpora- 
tion to make a subscription to the same. Under the by-laws of 
the Association this would not he practicable, even if the National 
Canners’ Association were in position to make this subscription. 


It is a non-profit organization, and therefore is not in position 
to take stock in any organization which may have a profit-sharing 
feature. 

However, it is felt that the proposition is such an important 
one that the individual canners may wish to make subscriptions to 
the Foreign Trade Corporation. Full particulars in reference to 
the same can be obtained by addressing Mr. John McHugh, Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York City. 

Income Tax—Inventories: Article 1584, Regulations 45. 
as amended by T. D. 3047, amended. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


To Collectors of Internal Revenue and Others Concerned : 

Article 1584, Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 3047, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Art. 1584.— Inventories at Market. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, “market”? means the current bid price prevailing at the 
date of the inventory for the particular merchandise in the volume 
in which ordinarily purchased by the taxpayer. This method of 
valuation is applicable in the cases (a) of goods purchased and 
on hand, (b) of basic elements of cost (materials, labor and bur- 
den) in goods in process of manufacture ,and (c) of finished goods 
on hand; exclusive, however, of goods on hand or in process of 
manufacture for delivery upon firm sales contracts at fixed prices 
entered into before the date of the inventory, which goods must 
be inventoried at cost. Where no open market quotations are 
available, the taxpayer ‘must use such evidence of a fair market 
price at the date or dates nearest the inventory as may be avail- 
able, such as specific transactions in reasonable volume entered 
into in good faith, or compensation paid for cancellation of con- 
tracts for purchase commitments. Where, owing to abnormal 
conditions, the taxpayer has regularly sold such merchandise at 
prices lower than the current bid price as above defined. the in- 
ventory may be valued at such prices, and the correctness of such 
prices will be determined by reference to the actual sales of the 
taxpayer for a reasonable period before and after the date of 
the inventory. Prices which vary materially from the actual prices 
so ascertained will not be accepted as reflecting the market and 
the penalties prescribed for filing false and fraudulent returns 
may be asserted. Goods in process of manufacture may be valued 
for purposes of the inventory on the lowest of the following bases. 
(1) the replacement or reproduction cost prevailing at the date of 
the inventory; or (2) the proper proportionate part of the actual 
tinished cost; or, under abnormal conditions, (8) the proper pro- 
portionate part of the sales price of the finished product, account 
being taken in all cases of the proportionate part of the total cost 
of basic elements (materials, labor and burden) represented in 
such goods in process of manufacture at the stages at which 
they are found on the date of the inventory. The inventories of 
taxpayers on whatever basis taken will be subject to investiga- 
tion by the Commissioner, and the taxpayer must satisfy the Com- 
missioner of the correctness of the prices adopted. He must be 
prepared to show both the cost and the market price of each article 
included in the inventory. It is recognized that in the latter part 
of 1918, by reason among other things of governmnetal control not 
having been relinquished, conditions were abnormal and in many 
commodities there was no such scale or trading as to establish a 
free market. In such a case, when a market was established 
during the succeeding year, a claim may be filed for any loss sus- 
tained in accordance with the provisions of Section 214 (a) 12 
or Section 234 (a) 14 of the statute. (See articles 261-268.) 

(Signed) PAUL F. MYERS, 

Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved : December 30, 1920. 
D. F. HOUSTON, : 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


(T. D. 3108) 
INCOME TAX 
Article 1582, Regulations 45, amended. 
Treasury Department, 
Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Washington, D. C. 
To Collectors of Internal Revenue and Others Concerned : 

Article 1582, Regulations 45, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Art. 1582.—Valuation of Inventories. Inventories must be 
valued at (a) cost or (b) cost or market, as defined in Article 
1584 as amended, whichever is lower. (See Article 1585 for in- 
ventories by dealers in securities.) Whichever basis is adopted 


Inventories : 


must be applied consistently to the entire inventory. A taxpayer 
may, regardless off his past practice, adopt the basis of “cost 
or market whichever is lower” for his 1920 inventory, provided a 
disclosure of the fact and that it represents a change are made in 


a 
3 


the return. Thereafter changes can be made only after permission 
is secured from the Commissioner. Inventories should be recorded 
in a legible manner, properly computed and: summarized, and 
should be preserved as a part of the accounting records of the 
taxpayer. Goods taken in the inventory which have been so in- 
termingled that they can not be identified with specific invoices 
will be deemed to be the goods most recently purchased. 

(Signed ) PAUL F. MYERS, 

Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved: December 30, 1920. 
D. F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Buyers’ Risk in Shipments Canned Foods—The question 
has arisen as to risk in transportation of goods sold f. 0. b. shipping 
point to order of seller, notify buyer, and draft attached to bill of 
lading. On this matter the Association’s counsel, Judge J. Harry 
Covington, advises the question is a difficult one because there 
are present two conflicting presumptions: that is, the fact that 
the goods are shipped to the order of the seller indicates that the 
seller retains title during transportation, whereas the fact that 
they are shipped f. o. b. shipping point indicates that they are 
delivered to the carrier as an agent of the buyer. However, the 
trend of decisions in America before the Uniform Sales Act seeme:l 
to be that where goods were shipped f. o. b. shipping point to 
order of seller, notify buyer, and draft attached to bill of lading 
the risk of transportation was on the seller. (See Jones v. Brewer, 
79 Ala. 545 and Brown vy. Max Malter Co. 184 Ill. App. 621.) 

Judge Covington further states that under the Uniform Sales 
Act goods shipped f. 0. b. shipping point to order of seller, notify 
buyer, and draft attached to bill of lading are at the buyers’ risk 
after delivery to the carrier. We quote herewith material sec- 
tions of the Uniform Sales Act: 
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Section 19—Rule 4. “(1) Where there is a contract to sell 
unascertained or future goods by description, and goods of that 
description and in a deliverable state are unconditionally appro- 
priated to the contrary, either by the seller with the assent of the 
buyer, or by the buyer with the assent of the seller, the property 
in the goods thereupon passes to the buyer. Such assent may be 
expressed or implied, and may be given either before or after the 
appropriation is made. 


“(2) Where, in pursuance of a contract to sell, the seller de- 
livers the goods to the buyer, of to a carrier or other bailee. 
whether named by the buyer or not, for the purpose of transmis- 
sion to or holding for the buyer, he is presumed to have uncondi- 
tionally appropriated the goods to the contract, except in the cases 
provided for in the next rule and in section twenty. This presump- 
tion is applicable, although by the terms of the contract, the buyer 
is to pay the price before receiving delivery of the goods, and the 
goods are marked with the words ‘collect on delivery’ or their 
equivalent. 


Rule 5. “If a contract to sell requires the seller to deliver the 
goods to the buyer, or at a particular place, or to pay the freight 
or cost of transportation to the buyer, or to a particular place, the 
property does not pass until the goods have been delivered to the 
buyer or have reached the placed agreed upon.” 


Section 20. (2) “Where goods are shipped, and by the bill 
of lading the goods are deliverable to the seller or his agent, or 
to the order of the seller or of his agent, the seller threby reserves 
the property in the goods. But if, except for the form of the bill 
of lading, the property would have passed to the buyer on ship- 
ment of the goods, the seller’s prpperty in the goods shal be deemed 
to be only for the purpose of securing performance by the buyer of 
his obligations under the contract.” 

Section 22. (a) “Where delivery of the goods has been made 
to the buyer, or to a bailee for the buyer, in pursuance of the con- 
tract and the property in the goods has been retained by the seller 
merely to secure performance by the buyer of his obligations under 
the contract, the goods are at the buyer’s risk from the time of 
such delivery.” 
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‘“ SPRAGUE ”’ will 
equip your plant com- 
plete and guarantee 
every item. 


Our catalog is an 
encyclopedia of the 
Canning Art. 


: SALES OFFICES: 222 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
FACTORY: Hoopeston, Ill. 

a 


The Home of Quality 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


We build more than 
100 different models and 
types of Canning Factory 
Machinery. Our plant is 
modern. Machines are 
produced complete from 
the ore to the finished 
product entirely in our 
own shops under direct 
supervision of men who 
know the requirements of 
the Canning and Packing 
Industries and who have 
had _ practical canning 
factory experience for 
many years. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
GrorceE E. Petuam, 15 Wilson St., Newark, New York 


C. B. Gray, 704 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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Work Canning 


A Translation from the French 


—OF— 


The Book For All Households 


The Art of Conserving During Many Years, All 
Animal and Vegetable Substances 


By M. Appert 


Late confectioner and distiller, elevated to be provisioner 
of the ducal house of Christian IV., member 


of the Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry. 


1831 


Translated from the fourth edition by 
KATHERINE GOLDEN Birrine, M. 8. 


M. NICHOLAS APPERT 
1750—1841 


It should be observed that in order to avoid the 
multiplicity of vessels, as well as the annoyance, it is easy 
te prepare extracts of "each kind; by means of half or two- 
thirds water which could be added to a pint bottle, for 
example, of each extract, a service for eight to twelve 
persons could be obtained. Thus, with two pint bottles or 
good consomme and four pints of water with a bottle of 
preserved asparagus tips, one could make asparagus soup 
for twenty-four persons. 

A similar soup could be made from new little peas, 

minced lettuce, or small herbs, or a puree of game or 
bisque, etc. The soups without meat, the purees—vege- 
table, game, or fish—can be prepared similarly from ex- 
tracts and give similar results. For example, a pint 
bottle which contained onions prepared with butter, well 
cooked and of a very dark brown, would be sufficient to 
serve thirty to thirty-five persons. 

So that with twenty-five bottles of extract prepared 
in this way, one could serve, at a moment’s notice, soup 
to eight or nine hundred men, soup which unquestionably 
would be more economical than that prepared at the time 
needed. 

BOUILLON OR PECTORAL JELLY. 


I have prepared this jelly according to the formula 
of M. Marie Saint-Ursin, doctor of medicine, proprietor 
and editor of the Gazette de Sante, with calf’s lights and 
feet, red cabbage, carrots, turnips, onions, and leeks, each 
in adequate quantity. A quarter of an hour before taking 
the jelly from the fire I have added candied sugar with 
Senegal gum. As soon as it was done, I strained it 
through a hair sieve, so as to afterwards clarify it with 
the white of egg, then strained it again through a napkin; 
when cooled it was put in bottles, corked, wired, en- 
veloped in sacs, and boiled for a quarter of an hour in the 
water-bath. This jelly was perfectly preserved, and as 
good if it had been just made. 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 
The foundation sauces, such as veal aspic, meat juices, 
game essences, vegetable essences, veal glazes, vegetable 
glazes, stock glazes, basic Espagnole and veloute, white 


and light-colored roux, veloute and Espagnole half-glaze, 
Roman sauces, forcemeat cooked, and a la Bechamel, iu 
spite of the cream which enters into its preparations, all 
are preserved by the same processes. 

One can judge, from this how many advantages the 
cook will find in his travels on land or sea, in having these 
valuable substances already prepared; and the same at 
home with these foundation sauces prepared in advance 
for large entertainments. 


FILLET OF BEEF, MUTTON, FOWL, AND 
PARTRIDGE. 

I have prepared all these substances as for ordinary 
daily use, but only three-fourths cooked, and the same way 
with roast partridges. When cooled, I have put them sep- 
arately into large jars, and after having corked ,luted, 
wired, and put in sacs, have placed them all in the water- 
bath to boil for a half-hour. These substances have been 
forwarded to Brest, with some vegetables, consomme, and 
preserved milk, where they were packed in a chest and 
put in the sea for four months and six days. On opening, 
these substances, twenty-eight in all, were tasted and 
were possessed of all their freshness, and not a single 
one showed the least alteration from the sea. (See the 
official report from Brest for the proofs.) 

To these four experiments, I am able to add two 
others that I have made, one on a fricasee of chicken, the 
other on an eel stew, with carp and pike, and garnished 
with sweetbread, some mushrooms, onions, butter, and 
anchovies, the whole cooked in white wine. The chicken 


fricasee and the stew were perfectly preserved. 

I prepared a has. from white meat of chicken, mut- 
ton, and fresh pork, to which I added some mushrooms, 
truffles, and some melted lard and fresh butter, and after 
putting in suitable seasoning, three-quarters cooked. 
When cooled, it was put in bottles and boiled a quarter of 
an hour in the water-bath. 

This substance was as fresh six months afterward as 
or the day of its preparation. 
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REMARK. 

By means of this process, nothing is easier than to 
preserve for one’s needs, the garnishings, such as carrots, 
and turnips, cut and prepared in many ways, cucumbers, 
artichokes, small onions rocamboles, mushrooms, fine 


herbs, etc., as well as sweetbreads, cock’s combs and kid- 


neys, carp roes, crayfish tails, etc. 

I have preserved some pieces of beef weighing two 
and three pounds, some fish, and some entire fowl and 
pertridges ; but I think that I have already said that this 
is not the most economical way because of the large- 
mouthed bottles required as well as the stoppers to fit 
them; besides it is needless to preserve the bones which 
take considerable space. In using cans the greater part 
of these objections disappear. 

It will consequently be more economical, easier, and 
more advantageous to preserve only the boned meats, the 
more so as a good cook has a thousand ways of using 
with profit all the remains, either in extracting them for 


sauces, juice, cullis, purees, etc., which he may preserve as 
previously described. 


Thus it will be better on all accounts to have on board 


a vessel, instead of a twenty-five pound piece of beef, this 
same piece cut into pieces, or a good hash from it boned, 
which by this means will be preserved nearly fresh in ves- 
sels with small openings.? 

But what is more desirable, without counting the 
other advantages, is to be able to preserve nearly fresh 
the following substances: 

Namely: 

From Beef—Ox palate, tongue, brains, filets, beef- 
steak, rib-steaks, ete, 

From Calf—Mesenteries, sweet bread, kidneys, livers, 
fricandeaus, sauteed glands, blanquettes, ‘ete. 

From Mutton—Braised tongues sliced leg ot 1amb 
in sauce, broiled mutton, hash, cutlets, kidneys, tails, etc. 

From Lamb—Sauteed cutlets, blanquettes, cro- 
quettes, etc. 

From Pork—Blood and white meat puddings, saus- 
ages, chitterlings, pigs’ feet with truffles, filet mignon, 
kidneys, ete. 

From Wild Boar—Larded filets, head cheese, etc. 

From Venison—Sauteed filets, braised or sauteed cut- 
lets, ete. 

From Hare and Young Hare—Sauteed filets, stews, 
ete. 

From Rabbit—Preparation of croquettes ana sauteed 
filets with mushrooms, hash, etc. 

From Pheasant—Filets sauteed with truffles, etc. 


From Partridge—Cutlets, sauteed filets, salmis (rag- 
out of previously roasted game), hash, puree, ete. 

From Quail—Sauteed filets, preparation, ete. 

From Woodcock—Sauteed filets, salmis, purees, ete. 

From Teal Duck—Sauteed filets, etc. 

From Thrushes, Ortolans and Robins—After roasting 


on the spit or sauteeing with fine herbs. 


From Lark—In coustade with fine herbs, or cutlets, 
roasted on a spit, ete. 

From Duck—Sauteed long strips, ete. 

From Turkey—Thin slices of white meat, blanquettes, 
hash, preparations for quenelles, croquettes, ete. 

From fat Pullet—Filets au supreme (usually with 
rich cream sauce), larded filets, purees, ete. 


From Goose—Long strips, etc. 

From Pigeon—Sauteed cutlets, roasted on a spit, ete. 

From Sturgeon, Tuna, Turbot, Codfish, Sea Eels— 
Boned and suitably prepared. 

From Salmon—tThe slices half-cooked on the grill, 
and three-quarters plain boiled so that they may be pre- 
pared later as one wished, etc. 

From Trout—Plain boiled, sauteed filets. 


From Sole—Sauteed filets, filets in aspic, filets pre- 
pured for salad. 


From Smelt—In fresh water, ete. 


From Mackerel—Flavored with chopped parsley, 
sauteed filets, ete. 


From Whiting—Quenelle from filets, sauteed filets, 
ete. . 
From Pike—Plain boiled, German style, sauteed 
filets. 

Fish Stew in Mariner Style—From pike, eel, carp, 
and barbel. 

From Eel—A la tartare (hot, spiced) and with egg 
dressing. 


From Carp—Quenelles and German style, ete. 


From Oysters—Prepared for shells and with egg 
dressing, etc. 


From Crayfish—Prepared in the ordinary way, etc. 

By means of all kinds of sauces, which have been 
spoken of, as well as preserved garnishings, with milk, 
cream sauce for the vegetable side dishes, preserved fruits 
for charlottes, as well as fruits for sweetmeats and ices, 
one will be assured of good fare everywhere and at all 
times with substances of all kinds, besides fresher than 
those often; used. 


This way one preyents the undesirable changes that 
heat, wet seasons, and wet and hot seasons produce on 
all foods. 


By these precautions one is able to prepare in ad- 
vance all the dishes required for claborate repasts, the 
portions not used, which are often considerable and would 
be lost, may be preserved at the time by the same process. 

These results prove sufficiently that the same prin- 
ciple, applied through the same preparatory processes, 
with the same care and precaution generally preserve all 
animal productions, by merely observing in the prepara- 
tion to cook only three-quarters or more, and to give them 
the additional cooking in the water-bath. 


There are many substances that can tolerate, without 
injury, boiling for an hour or more in the water-bath, 
such as bouillon, consomme, jellies, and the essences of 
meat, fowl, and ham, the juices of plants, the must and 
syrup of grapes, ete. But, there are many others to which 
a quarter of an hour, even a minute too long, would be 
injurious. Thus the results are always subordinate to 
the intelligence, the celerity, and the knowledge of the 
manipulator.® 

FRESH EGGS. 


The fresher the egg the more it resists the heat of 
the water-bath; in consequence I have taken the day’s 
eggs, arranged them in a jar with raspings of bread to 
fill the spaces and to guarantee them from breaking dur- 
ing the voyage. I have well corked, luted, wired, ete. I 
lave put them in a boiler of sufficient* size to heat them 


In reality, the manipulator who works with a perfect knowledge of the 


principles of his art, and of the results of its application will be more sur- 
prised than astonished by a loss or a reverse that he finds in his operations ; 
and far from attributing it to caprice, he will find the cause of the loss in 
the neglect of some attention, indispensable to the application of this same 


principle; the reverse will serve as a standard for him so as to better cal- 
culate and perfect the preliminary processes; as he acquires the conviction 
of the invariability of “his principle in -its effects, he knows that all loss or 
reverse can only proceed from bad application. 
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to 75 degrees. Afterwards I remove the water-bath from 
the fire; when it has cooled so that the hand can be held 
in it, I take the eggs out, which I have kept six months. 
Ai the end of that time I took the eggs from the jar, and 
put them into fresh water which I raised to 75 degrees. 
They were cooked properly for dipped toast, and as fresh 
as when I had prepared them. As for the hard-boiled 
eggs prepared for trips or for white sauce, I heat to 80 
degrees in the water-bath, that is to say, I remove the 
water-bath from the fire as soon as it begins to boil. 
MILK. 

I have taken twenty-four pints of milk fresh from 
the cow, placed it in the water-bath, and reduced to two- 
thirds of its volume by skimming it often. When cool, I 
removed the skin that had formed in cooling, put the milk 
in bottles with the usual process, and afterwards in the 
water-bath for two hours’ boiling, ete. At the end of 
some months, I noticed that the cream was separated in 
flakes and floating on the surface. 

To avoid this objection, I made a second experiment 
with the same quantity of milk that I had condensed in 
the water-bath by a half instead of a third, as the 
first. I conceived adding to it when reduced the yolks 
of eight fresh eggs, diluted with the same milk. After 
leaving them thus, well mixed, for a half-hour on the fire, 
I finished as in the former experiment. This way has 
succeeded perfectly. The yolks of the eggs had thickened 
it all so that at the end of a year and even eighteen 
months, the milk was preserved just as it was when 
bottled. 

The first was likewise preserved for two years and 
more. The cream which had separated in flakes dis- 
solved on putting the milk on the fire; both tolerated the 
boiling. Butter and whey have been obtained from both 
of them. In the different experiments and chemical 
analysis to which they have been subjected, it has been 
apparent that the latter was much superior to ordinary 
milk and might replace the best cream sold for coffee in 
Paris. 

These processes leave nothing to be desired. I have 
used them habitually for preserving the milk destined for 
sea voyages. They could also be used for holding milk 
for some days, which would be of great advantage for 
farmers and dairymen whose establishments are at a dis- 
tance from large cities. This idea was suggested to me, 
since the publication of my third edition by a proprietor 
from the neighborhood of Gournay, who came to consult 
ime, and asked me to indicate a way of holding his milk 
for two days, the time necessary to transport it to Rouen, 
that is to say a distance of twenty leagues (50 miles). 

This is the process which IT indicated to him, and 
which he practised with the greatest success : 

I made some tin cans of the form and opening of 
ordinary bottles, and filled them with warm milk just 
from the cow, and after properly corking and wiring, put 
them in the water-bath, which was brought just to boiling. 
After an hour I took them out, and the following day I 
forwarded them to a distance of thirty league (75 miles), 
where they arrived forty-eight hours after. The milk was 
fcund to be very good and perfectly preserved. Since this 
test, the proprietor sends his milk every day to Rouen to 
he sold; he has even forwarded some to me in Paris, 
which one could believe had been milked the day before. 

The application of this process on a large scale offers 
seme very great advantages; it would permit manufactur- 


*+This operation on a large scale, that is to say in a large boiler, would 
require considerable care, as it is more difficult to regulate the degree of heat 
than in a small water-bath which is placed and displaced at will. 


ing in all the large cities, even in Paris, the fresh butter 
that is consumed there and which rarely arrives in good 
condition, which would occasion a great diminution in the 
price of this commodity of prime necessity. The farmers 
would likewise find profit in it, in utilizing by this means 
all their cream, lost in large part through the impossi- 
bility of helding it long enough to accumulate the quan- 
tity necessary to make butter, whereas by preserving it in 
the way indicated, and being able to send it long dis- 
tances, they are always assured of a market. 


REMARK. 


The open fire, the sand bath, and the water-bath, three 
ways that I have used successively for condensing the 
milk before preserving it, had more or less objection on 
account of changing the color of the milk and imparting 
to it a taste of frangipane. 


The steam bath seems to me the most suitable means 
for modifying this objection; in reality I obtain through 
this last means a much whiter milk and without the 
undesirable taste, though the milk was condensed more 
than half. Evaporation took place much more rapidly 
than with other methods for the reason that the fire can 
be raised or added to without fear, and the more the milk 
is agitated, the more rapidly is the evaporation. In this 
way one can also dispense with the skimming. 


I can therefore recommend this last method as the 
best, not only for milk and cream, but also for marsh- 
mallow and jujube pastes, and many other substances that 
are ordinarily evaporated slowly over an open fire. 

So as to facilitate the evaporation of milk with pre. 
cision, I have built an apparatus provided with a regulator 
by means of which the steam necessary for evaporation 
may be controlled. This is the description: 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS FOR 
CONDENSING MILK. 


The third boiler in the small laboratory (Plate 4, 
fig. 2), intended for condensing the milk which is to be 
preserved by steam, has a diameter of twenty inches by 
fourteen inches in depth, and a cover, a, having an open- 
ing six inches in diameter in the middle, in which is placed 
a pan, b, of like dimension and four to six inches in 
height; the opening is furnished with a cap, c, which 
serves at the same time as a support. 

On the side of the cover is an opening, d, one inch in 
diameter, in which the heat regulator is introduced. This 
instrument with two arms, forming a half-circle, and pro- 
vided with a two-way valve, has one end in the boiler and 
the other in a small vessel, h, placed at the side of the 
apparatus. Before starting this operation, I prepare the 
lute which is to be used for the cover and for this pur- 
pose I dilute the oven clay with dry horse manure.® After 
having filled the apparatus two-thirds with water, the pan, 
b, is put in the opening in the middle of the cover, and the 
arm of the regulator, f, provided with a valve is put in 
place ; the whole is suitably luted to an inch above the cap, 
c, of the pan, b, the small vessel, h, is provided with water, 
so thati the other end of regulator supported agains the 
vessel is submerged for only one-half inch. The whole be- 
ing thus prepared, the fire is lighted and regulated so as 
to just dry and properly harden the lute. Afterwards the 
pan is carefully cleaned and the milk, which has been 
previously strained through a sieve, put in it. 


5 The fresh manure gives a bad odor, which would spoil the milk. 


The pint or litre of milk is doubled, that is to say, twelve pints make 
twenty-four ordinary ones. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Pick Up Gum and Lap Paste al ees Machines 


pt 2710 South Throop Street 
WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. 2710 Sew Street 
Manufacturers of 
DEXTRINE TUBE WINDING AND PAPER BOX GLUE WAYBILLS EXPRESS 
MUCILAGE TINSTIKC FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS AND ALL ADHESIVES 


a 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLAYSMAN & 


3 

{ CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. ——MANUFACTURER—— 

$ PACKING BOXES Canned Goods Cases 

; Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 

3 WANTED-AT ONCE 130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE. STREET 
SUPERINTENDENT Boston, Mass. 

3 Cc. L. JONES & CO. 

% must be quality packer with broad experience 

? ADDRESS BOX B-848 BROKERS 

%THE CANNING TRADE 
rs e can serve a few more desireable accounts 
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THE SWEET POTATO PACK OF 1920 


Tri-State Packers’ Association 
Office of the Secretary 


Princess Anne, Md., January 21, 1921. 

I beg herewith to submit a report of the 1920 pack and 
present holdings of sweet potatoes, which is practically com- 
plete. 

I sent report blanks to 257 canners throughout the United 
States listed in the National Canners’ Association Directory as 
packers of potatoes. Some reported they ‘‘never packed pota- 
toes,” ‘some that they were ‘out of the business,” and many 
others (170) that they “did not pack potatoes in 1920.” The 
balance reported as follows: 


1920 Pack of Sweet Potatoes 


Cases Cases Cases Cases 
No. 2 No. 2% No. 3 No. 10 
Packers. States. 2 Dozen. 2 Dozen. 2 Dozen. % Dozen. 
1 Alabama... 10,000 
i. Ankenes... ..... 10,308 6,420 
«250% 1,500 400 
2 Montucky.. ....« 4,887 8,355 
2. Louisiana.. 916 48,715. 1,548 oom 
6 Mississippi. 177 106,713 4,000 938 
ka 600 
1 Tennessee.. 10 50 
20 7,670 22 600 
6 Virginia... 700 37,800 64,200 75 
6 Delaware.. 42,014 25,689 
2 New Jersey, ..... 4,405 
23 Maryland... 26,55 13,839 70,343 10,876 
4,478 283,446 186,032 12,489 


OLD 


Unsold Holdings of Sweet Potatoes 


Cases Cases Cases Cases 

: No. 2 No. 2% No. 3 No. 10 
Packers. States. 2 Dozen. 2 Dozen. 2 Dozen. % Dozen. 

2 Kentucky... ..... 2,900 2,800 

6 Mississippi. 177 35,589 2,000 88 

1 Missouri... . 550 

2 Texas..... 20 22 500 

6 Virginia..: 100 7,900 

6 Delaware.. 35,049 12,464 

2 New Jersey. ..... 200 

23 Maryland... 1,127 4,800 15,398 1,362 

Totals... 1,424 100,861 41,430 1,950 


A copy of this report was first sent to all canners reporting. 


SMILES VS. SCOWLS 

“There are smiles that make us happy.” ’ 

The world never needed a-smile so much as now. War's after- 
math, in its many variations, has brought sorrow and sadness to 
countless numbers in every land. Loved ones have been lost or 
separated; property and business have been swept away; men 
have been thrown out of employment and famine has lifted its 
mailed fist. 

This is a time when those who are strong should help those 
who are weak. The very least anyone can do is “Have a Smile 
for everyone you meet.” For, upon every occasion, anywhere, a 
smile is appropriate. It is “First Aid” treatment. 

A smile is like a seed. Plant and cultivate it and the yield 


will be a thousand fold. Men of great business capacity often 


neutralize a large percentage of their expectancy with a scowl. 
A simple smile makes friends where a wise look turns them 
Service with a smile in it is our goal. We apply it buying or 
selling. SALINGER BROKERAGE CoO. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


SHS 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


FASHIONED METHODS MUST GO 


TO DAY—you cannot afford such methods. A MONITOR Cherry 


Pitter is an absolute essential tothe cherry packer. It 
means fewer pits in the can—a saving of the fruit juice 
which puts the “‘taste’’ in your pack and a 


ago—of the days of a small pack. | 


Better start an investigation right now. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


BIG SAVING IN DOLLARS 


& 


| 
Hand Ch itting is a survi 
Hand Cherry Pitting is a survival of the days of long 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


ATLANTIC GANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


FIVE GALLON CANS 


The Corn Products Refining Co. 
at their plant in Argo, IIL, are 
equipped. with ‘‘BLISS’’ Can Mak- 
ing Machinery. 

The machine in the foreground is a 
‘““BLISS’’ No. 30 Arch Power Press, 
and it is shown panelling, forming 
the hoo and bending sides at right. 
angles on the 5 gallon Mazola cans 
The picture gives a glimpse into one 
corner of their busy can shop. 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 


CHICAGO DETROIT. one LEVELAND 

CLEVELAND, 

1857 CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH FFALO, ST. LOUIS, 1921 
FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 5-C PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Ouen 
BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives Los Angeles Portland San Francisco — ae 
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MAINE MARKET 


Plenty of Snow Now—Corn Seems to Be in Great Demand, as 
Is Succotash—Small Stocks of Clams—Sardines Lack 
Interest—Some Di. .culty Getting Refrig- 
erator Cars. 


Portland, Me., February 18, 1921. 


The only change to be reported from Maine is a change 
in the weather. During the past week we have had nearly 
two feet of snow, with an immediate promise of more. This 
will enable lumbermen to increase operations and crews, there- 
fore it will be felt among jobbers who count on that business 
for the winter months. Reports from local wholesalers are 
that business is very fair, indeed, for the time of year, and 
collections good. 

Maine Succotash—This is enjoying marked popularity for 
the past week, many inquiries coming from different markets. 
One firm is fortunate enough to hold a small block, which is 
being cleaned up. Succotash is never taken in large quantities 
at this season. The price today is $1.50 factory. 

Maine Corn—Fancy Maine corn continues to be interest- 
ing to buyers, and inquiries are continuous. Prices are main- 
tained at about $1.60, though concessions from this figure 
have been reported. However, it is very evident that none of 
the packers are inclined to shade the price very much, and 
current sales are at the figures quoted. Numerous reports 
have come in regarding a low price on Maine standard, and 
no doubt such figures have been named on some occasions. 


Label Pastes for Canners 


TINNOL—The only strictly neutral Paste for labeling on tin It 
sticks on lacquered or plain tin. It prevents rust spots. It does not 
affect the most delicate colors. It does not warp or wrinkle the paper. 
It keeps sweet in any weather. All ready for use as we ship it. 

Packed in 50-gal. bbls.; 25 gal. bbis.; 10 gal. kegs; 5 gal. kegs: 2 

gal. pails; 1 gal pails. 
ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE—An adhesive of ex- 
traordinary merit. Much stronger than flour paste. Will keep in 
sweet condition for more than three months. Made especially for the 
KNAPP, BURT and MORRAL machines and all machines using flour 
paste. 

Packed in 50-gal. bbls ; 25-gal. bbls.; 10-gal. kegs; 5-gal kegs; 2-gal. 
pails; 1-gal. pails. 

LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE-—A clean and highly concentrated adhes- 
ive, ready for use on the BURT and KNAPP or similar machines for 
difficult or varnished labels 

Packed in 50-gal. bbls.; 25-gal. bbls ; 10-gal. kegs; 5-gal kegs; 2-gal. 
pails; 1-gal. pails. 

MACHINE GUM-—For labeling on Glass and Wood. Will resist 
moisture and keep your labels where you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers. All ready for use as we ship it. 

Packed in F0-gal. bbls.; 25-gal. bbls. ; 10-gal. kegs; 5-gal kegs; 2-gal. 

pails; 1-gal. pails. 
CONDENSED PASTE POWDER—One yound will make 2 gallons 
or 16 pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger 
and smoother than flour paste. Made in 2 minutes with boiling water 
or live steam. No acids. Will not stain 
the most delicate paper. Makes 3 times 
as much paste, pound for pound, than so- 
called cold water pastes. Can be used on 
KNAPP or other labeling machines, made 
up at the rate of 1 lb. powder to 8 or 10 
lbs. of water. 

Packed in 250-lb. bbls.; 150-lb. bbls.; 
100-lb. drums; 50-lb. drums; 25-Ib. drums; 
10-lb. bags. 

AMERICAN COLD WATER PASTE 
POW DER—Made up in 2 minutes with 
cold water. Three pounds make 2 gal- 
lons of thick paste. 
Packed in 300-1b, bbls.; 100-1b. drums: 
TRADE MARK | 50-lb. drums; 25-]b. drums; 10-lb. bags. 
Largest Paste and Gum Manu- 
facturers in the World 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William St. Samples for Tests on Reuuest New York 


The average price is $1.00 to $1.10. While Maine packers 
may wish that temporary conditions were better, there is no 


‘sign of panic or discouragement among them. 


Clams—Are still offered in small quantities at $1.40 to 
$1.45 for 5-ounce, with small stocks on hand. Some inquiries 
for 8-ounce are being received, and one factory has resumed 
work in order to take care of customers on this size. 

Sardines—The sardine business is holding its own—and 
so are the packers. Prices are quoted at $4.00, and goods 
have been cold for less. There is very little interest shown 
this week. The spring .pack will no doubt be delayed until 
well-into the season, which will serve to reduce the upput. 

Notes—tTrouble in getting heated and refrigerator cars 
has delayed shipping of canned foods from Maine this month. 
The movement of potatoes from Aroostook County has in- 
creased greatly, and such cars have been in demand. 

Mr. Fenton Tomlinson, of the Saco Valley Canning Co., 
has been in the city during the past week. Mr, and Mrs. Tom- 
linson are spending the winter in New York. 

First surveys have been made at South Portland for the 
new building to be erected by William Underwood Sons. A 
very modern packing plant is planned, and will be erected as 
soon as building conditions become more settled. 

“MAINE.” 


FARM WAGES LAST YEAR 


Wage rates for farm labor reached their highest point 
in the history of this country in 1920, as national averages, 
according to figures gathered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and made public. The average wage rate for labor hired 
by the month, it is shown, was $46.90 with board, and $64.95 
without board; for day labor at harvest, $3.60 with board, and 
$4|36 without board; for day labor other than at harvest the 
scale averaged $2.86 with board and $3.49 without board. 


and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 
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DEL MONTE the best known 


PATENTED 


DAYTON, OHIO 


THE MORRAL 


THE MORRAL 


Either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 


Y 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CORN HUSKER 
Either SINGLE or DOUBLE 


CORN CUTTER 


Write for Prices and Further Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Oat. 

Sole Agents for Canada 
HOO 


STEAM 


To comply with all state laws 


HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS $ 


30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL, BOILER : 


5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


PATENTED 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


S 


RSS 


PRICES REASONABLE QUALITY THE HIGHEST | 


SEED PUT UP AS YOU WISH 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


SSS 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF 


Earliana, Bonny Best, Stone, Chalk’s Jewel, Matchless, 
Greater Baltimore, Red Rock and other 
Varieties Used by Canners 


Our Tomatoes are grown only for seed purposes, no canning 
factory stock; no renaming of old varieties 
for increased profits. 


Honest Seed Honestly Grown by men who know the funda- 
mentals of Plant Breeding and selection, and for 
Earliness, Hardiness, Uniformity and Free 
dom from Disease are unsurpassed. 


TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE - 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 
SEED GROWERS 
CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


| THE CANNING TRADE. 
NS DR. “|F 
S AZ 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


W. E. WILSON, President 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
5 GAL. SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
OYSTER CANS 


PACKERS CANS— 


. 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19th, 1921. 


Interesting developments of more than passing interest 
occurred in this market during the week, especially in regard 
to tomatoes. At the opening last Monday the market began to 
bend downward as to prices because of light buying, and at 
the close today the curve has not been straightened out. In 
the meantime prices yielded because of a pressure to sell the 
goods under pretext of one sort or other, the chief reason being 
that a call had been made for money loaned on them as col- 
lateral security, which could not be met except by sale. Com- 
ing at a time when the market was easing up from the previous 
large demand the sellers had to stand the brunt, and the “dis- 
tress goods” changed owners at.a small concession in prices. 
The wonder is that the market stood it as well as it did, but 
there were prompt buyers with ready money and the courage 
to back their judgment, and the larger the offerings the better 
they were pleased with their purchases, apparently. Those 
tomatoes have gone where they will be placed in line for 
prompt consumption, and the buyers have almost unlimited 
facilities for quick disposition of foods at popular prices. Those 
canners who are amply able to finance their own business are 
not among the sellers at today’s quotations, and they still “‘pos- 
sess their soul in patience’ awaiting the day when the rule of 
reason obtains its sway. 


Canned corn is finding more friends at the reduced prices 
f. o. b. Maryland canneries, and the favorable weather condi- 
tions for shipping is a help to the market. The quality of the 
corn we can buy at our quotations is of satisfactory quality. 
Some of these days, perhaps not far off, we may all be climb- 


ing for corn at today’s prices. The buying orders are chiefly — 


for the Maine style Maryland pack, but the fancy grades are 
not altogether neglected. 


The Book You Need 


A Complete Course 


in Canning 


Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The cleaning up of tine standard grade of string beans 
is expected to help the market for the stringiess variety, which 
is a bit firmer though not active at the moment. They will 
have their innings soon. 

Steady buying of sweet potatoes in small lots is gradually 
using them up, and there are seven or eight months still to 
go before the next canning season for them rolls around. 

In the other lines of canned vegetables there was the usual 
run of small orders during the week, but not enough to call 
any of them active. The reduced prices for kraut attracted 
a few orders. Spinach is firm, but inactive, and peas are in the 
same position. The spring demand is expected to make a good 
showing when it starts in this market. 

Not an article in the list of canned fruits here shows any 
life, though other markets report increased activity in certain 
lines, particularly in California products. The stocks of fruits 
on hand here are small, as a rule, and the holders expect that 
they will all be absorbed in little lots this spring. 

The lower prices on cove oysters attracted some orders 
for them and the open weaiher is favorable for making ship- 
ments. The canners show no disposition to pack them freely 
until larger buying justifies it. The prices seem to have 
reached the irreducable minimum. 

Crushed oyster shells for poultry continue to be in full 
demand. 

THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


666-666 


On 44444 4444444556566 666 6666666666666 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ Tomatoes, stringless beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


WANTED 
Old, Refuse or Surplus 
SQUASH AND PUMPKIN SEED 
Address BOX A-830 
Care THE CANNING: TRADE 


WANTED—A Canning Factory in Kinston, North 
Carolina; exceptional opportunities. Address Kinston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


WANTED—Two Pea Blanchers in A-1 condition. 
Advise make and model in answering. Address Box 
A-844, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—1 30-Gallon Heavy Copper Steam Jack- 
eted Tilting Kettle with an Iron Stand, and 2 17-Gallon 
Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting Kettle with Stands. Ad- 
dress Box A-850, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 20th Century Pulping Machine. 
Used six months on tomatoes. Recently overhauled. 
Good as new. Reasonable. If interested make offer or 


wire or write for price. Address Box A-841, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in center of 
Western New York Fruit Belt. Best possible advantages 
in the way of labor, fuel, transportation and power. Busi- 
ness of over two hundred thousand dollars per year. Owner 
must sell to settle estate. Address Box A-849 care The 
Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed, 1919 Stock. Owing to 
excess stock of seed, we have the following seed for sale 
at a bargain: 20 pounds Delaware Beauty, 120 pounds 
Henry Clay. If interested wire or write for price. etc. 
Address Box A-837. care The Canning Trade. ; 


FOR ‘SALE—GREATER BALTIMORE TOMATO 


SEED. The result of years of scientific breeding. From 


our careftlly selected stock of 1920, we are offering a 
quantity at $2.50 per pound. Write or wire us your wants. 
Tomato Products Co., Paoli, Ind. 


FOR SALE—300 bushels Green Admirals, grown by 
Rogers Bros., Oswego Pres. Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Experienced man as foreman in Baltimore can- 
nery packing fruits, vegetables and oysters. Permanent position 


with attractive salary to right party. Address Box B-845 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who fully understands manufacturing 
tomato products, especially Ketchup, Chili Sauce and Puree; 
must understand cooking with steam jacketed kettles. A steady 
position to the right man by a concern in New Jersey. State 
what age, experience, reference and salary wantd. Address 
Box B-840 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Active man experienced with high-grade apple 
products—butter, sauce, pectin, jelly, cider, vinegar, etc.—and 
able to manage large modern plant which is being built. Estab- 
lished Eastern firm with ample capital can give immediate em- 
ployment. Opportunity to acquire interest in business. State 


full particulars in application. Address Box B-838 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man for can shop, who knows how to handle 
Automatic Presses, Body Makers, Flangers, etc. One who is- 
thoroughly experienced to work in new shop in Baltimore. 
Write us fully your experience, giving full details, as to salary 
expected, etc. All answers will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address Box B-836 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By a Baltimore manufacturer, a man familiar 
with making of apple base jellies and jams in glass. Appli- 
cations confidential. Address stating experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box B-847 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Manager for Canning Company 
handling Fruits and Vegetables; 25 years’ experience; best 
of references. Address Box B-834, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor with a 
reliable enterprising canning and preserving company, requiring 
the services of a high-class man with proven executive ability. 
Not a guesser or experimenter. Moral, reliable in every sense of 
the word; over 25 years practical experience in fruits, vegetables, 
relishes, jellies, jams, marmalades. Desires larger field wiht a live 
firm, calculating of cost in canning and preserving, formulating 
factory control, building. remodeling and installation of ma- 
chinery. Available at once. Reasonable salary to start with first 
year on a permanent position. Highest A-1 references exchanged 
—results are what talk. Results, what I give. Address Box 
B-833 care the Canning Trade. : 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present plant. 
Eighteen years in responsible positions. Capable of erecting 
plant or handling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F, Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. Fifteen years ex- 
perience canning fruits and vegetables; manufacturing puree, 
apple bace, pectin and compound jams, jellies, preserves, vin- 
egar, pickles, mustard, cider, grape juice and tomato products. 
Can operate production department showing cost of each opera- 
tion; also profit or loss. Understand efficiency and standardiza- 
tion of all operations. Middle aged, native New York State. 
Address Box B--846 care 


Open for position February ist. 
The Canning Trade. 
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Situations Wanted—Continued 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager with 
progressive canner, 25 years experience on vegetables, jams, 
jellies, condiments, vinegars, etc., in the East, South and West. 
Employed on Western Coast at present. I know the game from 
grower to jobber. A-1 references. Address Box B-839 care 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager of canning company by young 
man now holding same position with large company, but wishes 
to change. Seven years’ experience managing plants packing a 
full line of fruits and vegetables. Open for position early in new 
year. References furnished. Address Box B-819 care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of good, live Canning 
Factory. Over twenty years’ experience. Corn and Peas a spe- 
cialty. Can pack full line of fruits and vegetables. Best of ref- 
erences, including present place. Open for engagement February 
1st. Address Box B-835, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor by an 
expert with years of experience in packing high-grade fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; also, Ribbon Cane Syrup. I un- 
derstand all machinery used, including double seamers. Can 
remodel old plants or build a new one to the best of advantage. 
I am a good manager of help and can get results. Ag sober, 
steady and willing to hustle. (The Middle West preferred.) 


Reference furnished. Address No. 612 East Grand River St., 
Clinton, Mo. 


> 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


nnn 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 


tovth gears, the best cast tooth 
gears made. We can furnish gears 
with cut teeth. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CALDWELL 


MACHINERY FOR 
CANNING PLANTS 


Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Clutch Pulleys, 


Jaw Clutches 


wsaldwell machine molded cast 


Steel Elevator Buckets 


black or galvanized 


Standard detachable 


chain carried in stock. 


Cast iron sprocket wheels 
for all sizes of standard 


chain. 


Pillow block bearings, 


post hangers, drop hang- 


ers, shafting and collars. 


A complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO: 17th & WESTERN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 50 CHURCH STREET 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owes¢ figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


\SPARAGUS*—(California) Balte. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$4 95 5 25 
Green, “ 5 00 
“White, Large. Out 4 80 
Green, 4 55 
= White, Medium... ...... 400 
White Small _.. ...... Out 
“Green “ Out 
Tips White Sq 4 85 
= “ Green, Sq....475 450 
BAKED BEANSH-No. 1, Plain.............. 
“1, In Sauce........ 80 Out 
“2, In Sauce........ 12 «125 
“ 3, In Sauce........ 150 155 
BEANSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 95: 97% 
“Cut White 95 95 
Stringless, Std 10 4145 
White War Standard 100 Out 
 Standards..... ...... 215 
“2, Red Kidney, Stand... 135 Out 
_ BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole .-- 160 1770, 
“ 2, Standard,” 
CORNI—No. 2, Std. Ever.,f.o.b. Balto. 35 Out 
Std. Evgr.,f.o.b.Co.... 80 
“Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. 
§td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 125 ...... 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 35 Out 
Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 50 
Std. Maine Style Balto. &7% 90 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 77% 
id “ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 90 Out 
“ Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.100 Out 
“ Extra f.o.b. County...... 115 Out 
‘Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out 
“Standard Western......... ...... 80 
HOMINYI—NO. 8. 
= Standard, Split... Out 
“ 3 
MIXED No. 2—12 
BLES FOR SOUPt 10 
OKRA AND} No. 2 2, Standard............ i 
PEAS! 2s—No. 1, Sieve f o b factory Out 
»—No.2, 1 66 
Out 
4 1 85 
Seconds 
No.1, EJ Stds. No, 4Sieve 1 00 100 
Sifted te 3 1 10 1 15 
= “Ex.Sitd. 2 Out 
“ Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 
PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard........ ...... 110 100 
275 
1 35 
450 
sAUERKRAUT}—No. 2, Standard.. 
1 35 
4 00 
SPINACHI—No. 3, Standard. 1% 1 85 
10 125 
2%, 1,  f.0.b’coast 


({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. 


SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 1 40 
“With Dry Beans 1 25 

New York State... a 
SWEET POTATOES}-No. 2, Standard Out 
‘* No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 1 90 
= f.o.b. Co. 1 85 
9 8td.f.o.b 1 10 
10, Std.f.o.b.Co. 6 00 
TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out 
Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... 
Stand., ‘* Balto 4 00 
Stand., “ Co..... 3 7%5 
3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out 
Ex. Std., “ Balto. 1 2 
Stand, “ 115 
Stand. “ Co... 115 


“ 


“2, Stand., & 
Stand., “ Co... 70 
2 Seconds, “ Balto. ...... 


TOMATO PULPI- “No. 10, Standard 2 50 


CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—No.10,/ Me. \.... 
Mich. ) 
o\ 72 
APPLES!-No. 10. /Md,, \ f.0.b. Co........ 5 00 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand....... 3 50 


BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 50 
10, -11 CO 
3, 


2, Preserved... Out 


2, In Syrup.... 1 75 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 
CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, ee 2 00 
White...... Out 
Stand. Water........ 
Ex. Preserved 
Red Pitted............ 


GOOSEBERRIES§—No. ~ Stand..... 


PEACHES*—No. ‘Stand. L.C... 3 75 
2%, “ Ex. Std." ... 425 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 80 
“2 8tandard White..... Out 


No. 3, Standards, White. 3 00 

iy Yellow 3 25 

White.. 3 35 

Yellow 3 40 
Selected, Yellow..... 4 00 


Yellow... 2 50 


PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water. 
Standards 

sad “ 3, Seconds in Water..... 


1 65 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 1 75 
225 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 
APPLE*- 
= Sliced “ Std. Out 
2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 4 50 
“Stand. 4 25 
Stand. 
‘Grated Extra .... 
10, 
10, 
10, 
2 
10, 
10, 
PLUMSt—No. 2, 
“2, Syrup... 
“10, Water. 
“1, Black, Water. 


" Red 27 

Black Syrup. 27 

Red 2 15 

STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 2 50 

BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 2 50 

Extra Preserved.... 2 83 

Standard............... 250 

= “1, Extra Preserved..... 1 56 

“1, Preserved............... 1 50 

10, Standard Water......12 00 
CANNED FISH 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... .... ie 


LOBSTER*—(-Ib. Flats, 4 doz........... 
% -Ib Flats, 8 doz 


14Flat 
OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standard 135 
402. 1 
10-0z. 
8-oz. 
6-02. Select: 23 


SALMON*® “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall 


CANNERS’ METALS 


($)Wm. C. West & Co. 


N.Y 
18 
2 35 
2 60 


_ Out 


Out 
Out 
Out 


5tol0tons 1to4tons 


PIG TIN—Straits 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 00 
9x10 8x1 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
Wire Coil............ 
Wire Segments... 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate................. 


14x20, 100 bs, “ 


145 — 
115 
1 90 
Out 
Out 
Out 
ut 
3% rat 
3 00 
Out 
Out 315 
115 Out ; 
Seconds, ** Balto. ...... 
1) 
| 
3 0c 3 10 
12 50 
2 75 
Out 
4% 
Out 
Out : 
Out : 
Out 
Out 215 
Oat 145 
140 
290 
Out 2 8 
3 10 Out 
190 “ 1, Columbia, Out 
we.” Chums, Talls............ ..... 105 
"Seconds, White... Out Out Medium Red, Talls... ....... 1 85 
Yeiow.... ...... Out SHRIMP3—No. 1%, Wet or 00 
3 36 
3 40 
3 50 
| No. 10, “ Unpeeled........400 410 
‘i Peeled............800 8 25 
Out 
Out Coke Tin 
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FIVE INDIANA FACTORIES 


TOMATO PRODUCTS COMPANY, PAOLI INDIANA 


CONCENTRATED FOODS 


PAOLI PECTIN | 


A Necessary Constituent, in the most Efficient Form for the Manufacture of High Grade 
JELLIES and JAMS 


We also manufacture under PAOLI BMATO ASTE 4 ; 
close laboratory control { i 


PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
—— FO R——_ 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


+> 
> 


+ 


HOT and COLD 
GUMS 


BOXES | CRATING | LUMBER 


Mr. Canner:— 


Among other important things 25 years of 
practical experience in- the canning business has 
taught us is that one of the yawning needs of the in- 
dustry was an absolutely unlimited dependable sup- 
ply of boxes. 

We come to you as a result of great effort in 
a position to fulfill this necessity. No orders are 
too big for us to handle. Our prices are extremely 
close and alike to all and are governed absolutely 
on the ruling market price of lumber at the time of 
inquiry. No fly by night proposition, a straight 
open market transaction. 

We have ten large responsible mills west and 
an equal number south,and selleither western white, 
spruce, hemlock sls, or rotary cut fir or spruce,also 
southern pine sls, or rotary cut southern soft pine 
(loblolly. ) 

Every box guaranteed. Prices, terms and 
service are right. Your interest urges your inquiry 
Wire or write us today. 


Best of their kind on the market today. 
Economically Satisfactory 


Low Price Quick Service 


a+ 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Federal Box & Lumber.Co. 
128 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


244466 + +++ 


i, 

| 
LAL ALA 


WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Pastes Machines. 


Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy: 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
B owers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, com J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. os & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Bottle Capping —* See Bottlers’ Mehy. 
Bottle Caps. See 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., oO. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., “Cincinnati, oO. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. . 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Federal Box and Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. "See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


Cc. Jones & Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


ay oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
«ee Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machin 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons co, * Poltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling "Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINER 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York Cit 
Angelus San. Can Mchy. Co., Los Ange es, Cal. 
EK. W. Bliss yn N. Y. 
Can Mechy. Co., Chicago. 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Tom R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
ae & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Avago Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baitimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


CAN OPENERS. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., "Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & ‘Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Thos. F. Lukens Ce. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
See Closing 


J. 
Capping Machines, colderless. 
achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Fhoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
el ag Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Me 
Chain Rit Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Chamen employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


ees AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
ruit. 

Huntley Co., Silver Creek, 
rain’ Cleaner Creek, 


CLEANING & GRADING MAQOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Spragne Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Angelus San, Can’ Mche. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

E. W. Bliss Brooklyn 

Can.eron Can Mchy Co., 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONSULTING EXPERTS on canning. 
National Canners’ Assn., Washington, D. C. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., 
Mathews Gravity Castine Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
Tiansen Can. Michinery Co., Port Wash., Wis. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the “- 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 


CORN WASHING MACHINES. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


CORN HUSKERS and a. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
rain’ Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Knapp Husker Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

The Container Club, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, a 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices, 


CRANES and carrying machines, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co. Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. ee Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating ‘Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
PECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 
H. Caldwell & Son Co., Chica: 
Dien Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Anderson- -Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti more. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
—— -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ne 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. Baltimore. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


EXHAUST BOXES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. Robins & Co., aa 
Factory Stools. See Stools 
Factory Supplies. See Comming Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
The Container Club, Chicago 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., a Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Ohio. 
Fillers — Cookers. See Gooker- 


Filler 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

ee Scott Co., Baltimore. 

H. k. Stickney, Portland, Me. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Machine, syrup. See Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


FLUX, soldering. 
Gr: — Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fru 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies 
Gauges, pressure, time, ete. 


See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Generators, clectric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea — See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mc 
Hoisting nom | “Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


HOMINY MAKING machinery. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Huliers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
Supplies. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 


Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacture 
Calvert Lithograph “Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge ’& Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., a 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, Zz. 
U. S. ‘Printing & ‘Litho. Co., icnuek: Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Machines. See Filling Ma- 


Nailing ‘Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAIN’ 
Jos. ol Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, O. 
Ff. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN SE 
D. Landreth Seed Co., sBristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chi cago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINER 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., a Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver ‘Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
sas > Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
ichy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers. ete. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 

Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See "Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson- -Barngrover Mfg. Co.. San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. 3. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg '& Sons Co.. Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Serap Bailing Press. 
Serew Caps, bottle. See ao. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ er 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES SCREENS 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
fruit and vegetable. See and 
cers. 


SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York « City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See — 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Ket 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boller “end Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
Hughes Steel Equip. Co., Allegan, Mich. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. .- 
. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Huntley et Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
—— rain Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, 4 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sugar, canners. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 
scopic Apparatus. 

Tables, See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANKS, WOOD 
Caldwell Con Ky. 
Gauges. See Recording Instru- 


ments, 
Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmaker: 
Carnahan Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 5. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Link-Belt_ Co., Chicago. 

Sprague Cang. Mechy. Co., Chicago. 

Peerless Co., Buffalo, 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 

Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 

Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, glass. ‘See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

~~ Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES.. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


S AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Warehouses. See Sto: 

Washers, bottle. See: Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and sealders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Aven Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


WASHING MACHINES, corn. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Appreciation 


Recognized Authority In 
Canning Industry Notes 
Recent Double Seamer Development | 


Commenting on the recent Canners' Convention at Atlantic City, The Optimist 


of February, published by the Joseph Campbell Company, of Camden, N. J. has this 
to say: 


‘*Mueh interest was taken in the remarkable development of 
closing machinery that has been made by some of the large Independ- 
ent Machine Companies. A few years ago the two leading Can Com- 
panies were far ahead of all Competitors in the matter of closing 
machinery, and while they have had large and capable forces of ex- 
perts employed in the endeavor to improve what was admittedly very 
good, they have, nevertheless, been practically at a standstill, whereas 
the independent Machine Companies have come from the rear, and 
seem in a fair way to pass them.”’ 


The fact that the Joseph Campbell Company is the largest user of Tin Cans in the United 
States lends unusual significance to these timely observations. 


Further information as to rentals, capacity, and other salient features will be promptly sup- 
plied to any interested Canners. 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


‘SOUTHERN SERVICE STANDS THE STRAIN” 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 
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THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WO 
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RLD Canada. $4.00 per year 
Foreign $5.00 per year 
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CANS 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


i The 44th Year 
OF 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby,adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore . Md. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 


immediately remove to Wheeling. : 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


Puonxs: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of. PAUL 1140 & 44% BALTIMORE, MD. 


Simplicity Lack of Spill 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE Speed Endurance ; 
Year 1920-1921 
President, RES EA and in all the details which go to accomplish 
Vice-President. A. J. Hubbard. these vital things. " 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. This Closing Machine will be known to the 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, G. trade hereafter as 
ummers, Jr., Killian. 4 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, “THE WHEELING No. 100” ; 


T. Preston Webster, A. 
Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 
Commitice on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, Hampton 
Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 


Geo.N. Numsen, John 8S. Gibbs, 

Thos. L. North. WH 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 

Schall, Jos M. Zoller. | A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 


ae WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


Brokers’ Committe, C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian Central District Sales Manager: 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, : 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Samuel J. Ady. Telephone, Main 5775 1966 Conway Building 

Counsel, Eli Frank. 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. : Chicago, Illinois 
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Cans are fed in -on re- 


Ayars Rotary 


SYRUPING 
MACHINE 


Has eight valves with 
soft rubbers and are 
automatic in opera- 
tion— 

No Can No Fill 


Valve does not havea 
stem to go down and | 
mash the fruit but 
only a flat thin plate 
to press down the 
fruit. 


Fills within an exact 
distance of the top 
regardless of the fill 
of fruit or solids put 
in the can. 


AYARS 
ROTARY 
EXHAUSTER 


Takes‘No. 1 to No, 10 
cans) without any 
changes whatever. 


volving disk, carried 
through the machine 
slowly and discharged 
on revolving disk at 
tomatically without any 
mashing or bending of 
cans. 


Heated by Steam 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 
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Better Results Big Savings 


The wonderful results in greater production and uni- 
formly cooked product—the big saving in steam consumpt- 
ion and labor—the elimination of delays during the canning 
season as well as swells obtained through the use of Ander- 


son-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers are positively 
surprising. 


Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers 
require small floor space and are sturdily constructed 
throughout the interior working parts consisting of simply a 
reel and spiral which are self-contained fank is entirely 
separate there being no chains, worms or other complicated 
mechanism to get out of order or wear and cause trouble. 
Variable Discharge Doors—an exclusive patented feature— 
permits a quick change of cook without varying speed and : 
increases the range of products which can be handled. : 


If further evidence of their superiority were necessary 
it is found in the nearly 1500 Anderson-Barngrover Contin- 
uous Agitating Cookers that are helping reduce production 
costs in hundreds of plants all over the world. 


Complete description in our ; 
thirty-two page Cooker Booklet f, 
which we'll be glad to forward. 

i 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA | 
General Eastern Representative, S. RANDALL'S SON, Baltimore, Md. 


CRAMER-KAY MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, for Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
THE H. S. GRAY CO., Honolulu, T. H., for the Hawaiian Islands 
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